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Fire Prevention Week, 1969 
Proclamation 3920. August 5, 1969 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

In an era when technological advancement has brought 
to our Nation an almost unbelievable array of conven- 
iences and comforts, we still are plagued by the hazard of 
man’s oldest implement for self-preservation—fire. The 
potential dangers associated with fire still present a real 
threat to human life and property. 

The present level of our annual fire losses—more than 
12,000 lives and over $2 billion in property—is a measure 
of our failure to heed fire hazards and to correct them. It 
is essential that every citizen recognize that such losses can 
be avoided, but only by personal involvement, determina- 
tion, and a realization that fires need not occur. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHARD Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby designate the week 
beginning October 5, 1969, as Fire Prevention Week. 

I urge that we, as a Nation and as individual citizens, 
assume a positive approach to fire prevention through the 
support of community fire departments, State and local 
governments, the National Fire Protection Association, 
business and civic groups, and public organizations that 
are trying to combat the senseless waste of human life and 
national resources. 

I also urge Federal agencies, through the Federal Fire 
Council, to initiate and carry on effective fire prevention 
programs not only for the protection of Government em- 
ployees and property but also for the betterment of all 
segments of our society. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this fifth day of August, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and sixty-nine, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and ninety- 
fourth. 

RICHARD NIxon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 2:52 p.m., 
August 5, 1969] 
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International Coffee Agreement 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the 1968 Report on Operation of the Agreement. 
August 5, 1969 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the 1968 report on the operations 
of the International Coffee Agreement. 

This treaty, in force since 1963, is vital to the economic 
well-being of many friendly developing countries in Latin 
America and Africa. It has provided them stable and 
predictable earnings from their principal export crop 
and thus has encouraged their economic development. 
The United States consumer in turn has benefitted from 
stable prices considerably below the peaks reached before 
the Agreement entered into force. I hope to see the Agree- 
ment continued and strengthened. I reaffirm our support 
of the Coffee Diversification Fund, designed to encourage 
a shift of resources away from the production of surplus 
and unneeded coffee. Discussions with the Coffee Fund on 
the terms and conditions of a United States loan to the 
Fund are expected to begin fairly soon. 

The report reviews the operations of the International 
Coffee Agreement in 1968. On April 30, 1969 agreement 
was reached with the Brazilian Government regarding 
Brazilian soluble coffee exports. This has obviated any 
immediate need for United States’ action. 

RicHARD NIxon 
The White House 
August 5, 1969 


NOTE: The report, entitled “1968 Annual Report of the President 
to the Congress on the International Coffee Agreement” (12 pp. 
plus annexes) , was published by the Department of State. 


United States Ambassador to the 
Republic of Singapore 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


Charles T. Cross of California. August 5, 1969 


President Nixon today announced his intention to non 
inate Charles Tenney Cross, of Claremont, Calif., 2 
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reer Foreign Service Officer of Class I, as United States 
\mbassador to the Republic of Singapore. 

Cross has been the Deputy for Civil Operations and 
Revolutionary Development Support (CORDS) in the I 
Corps area in South Vietnam since July 1967. In Singa- 
pore, he will succeed Ambassador Francis J. Galbraith, 
nominated by the President on April 24 to be U.S. Am- 
hassador to Indonesia. 

Born on May 4, 1922, in China, of American parents, 
Mr. Cross attended Carleton College (B.A., 1947) and 
Yale University (M.A., 1949). He served overseas as a 
jeutenant with the U.S. Marine Corps during 1942-46. 

Cross has had prior major assignments to the Ameri- 
can Embassies in Djarkarta, Indonesia; and Kuala Lum- 
pur, Malaysia; and to Consulates General in Hong Kong 
and Alexandria, Egypt. His most recent assignments have 
included: Officer-in-Charge, Laotian Affairs (1961-63) ; 
National War College (1963-64) ; Deputy Chief of Mis- 
ion, Cyprus (1964-66); and Political Officer, London 
1966-67 ) . 

Mr. Cross is married to the former Shirley A. Foss, and 
they have one son (Richard) and two daughters (Ann 
and Kathleen ) . 


United States Ambassador to the 
Kingdom of Morocco 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Robert Strausz-Hupé of Pennsylvania. 
August 5, 1969 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Robert Strausz-Hupé, of Newton Square, Pa., to 
be United States Ambassador to the Kingdom of Morocco. 
\ well known educator and author, Strausz-Hupé will 
weceed Ambassador Henry J. Tasca at Rabat. 

Born in Vienna, Austria, on March 25, 1903, Strausz- 
Hupé came to the United States in 1923, and was 
naturalized in 1938. He attended the University of Penn- 
ylvania (A.M., Ph. D., 1944). 

Engaged in investment banking in 1927-37, Mr. 
Strausz-Hupé was Associate Editor of “Current History” 
in 1939-41; during 1946-52, he was associate professor 
of political science at the University of Pennsylvania, a 
professor since 1952 and special lecturer during 1940-46. 
He has been Director of the Foreign Policy Research 
Institute at the University since 1952. 

Strausz-Hupé is Director of the Atlantic Council of the 
United States; member of the Research Council of the 
\tlantic Institute; a lieutenant colonel, Army of the 
United States, ret.; a fellow of the Royal Geographic 
Society member of the American Political Science Asso- 
‘lation; and member of the Council on Foreign Relations. 
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He is the author of: “The Russian-German Riddle” 
(1940) ; “Axis-America” (1941) ; “Geopolitics” (1942) ; 
“The Balance of Tomorrow” (1945); “International 
Relations” (1950) ; “The Zone of Indifference” (1952) ; 
“Power and Country” (1956); (with Kintner, Cottrell 
& Dougherty), “Protracted Conflict” (1959); “A For- 
ward Strategy for America” (with Kintner, Possony, 
1961); (with others, 1963) “Building the Atlantic 
World.” 

He has been editor of “The Idea of Colonialism” 
(1958) and “Orbis” (1964). 

Strausz-Hupé is married to the former Eleanor deGraff 
Cuyler. 


Presidential Unit Citation 


Announcement of Award to the 8th Tactical Fighter 
Wing, Pacific Air Forces. August 6, 1969 


The President today announced the award of the Presi- 
dential Unit Citation to the 8th Tactical Fighter Wing, 
United States Air Force, for extraordinary heroism in 
connection with military operations against an opposing 
armed force in Southeast Asia, from March 1, 1967, to 
March 31, 1968. 

The citation credited the members of the wing with the 
destruction of some of the highest priority targets in North 
Vietnam. These targets included a key industrial facility 
and a strategic power plant. 

The citation follows: 

“By virtue of the authority vested in me as President 
of the United States and as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, I have today awarded 


THE PresweNTIAL Unit Crration (Arr Force) 
FOR ExTRAORDINARY HEROISM 
TO THE 
8TH TactTiIcAL FIGHTER WING 
Unitep States Air Force 


The 8th Tactical Fighter Wing, Pacific Air Forces, 
distinguished itself by extraordinary heroism in connec- 
tion with military operations against an opposing armed 
force in Southeast Asia, from 1 March 1967 to 31 March 
1968. During this period, the 8th Tactical Fighter Wing 
participated in more varied types of combat missions than 
any other wing in the history of the Air Force. These 
encompassed combat air patrol, day and night strike, and 
day and night armed reconnaissance missions. The 8th 
Tactical Fighter Wing destroyed some of the highest 
priority targets in North Vietnam including a key indus- 
trial facility and a strategic power plant. Faced with the 
threats of darkness and rugged mountainous terrain, air- 
crews of the wing nightly performed armed reconnaissance 
missions successfully interdicting hostile lines of com- 
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munication. Neither the incredible array of antiaircraft 
artillery, the constant presence of surface-to-air missiles, 
nor the continuing threat of MIG interceptors deterred 
these men from successfully accomplishing their vital mis- 
sion. The professionalism, dedication to duty, and 
extraordinary heroism shown by members of the 8th Tact- 
ical Fighter Wing are in keeping with the finest traditions 
of the military service and reflect the highest credit upon 
themselves and the Armed Forces of the United States.” 


Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal 
Study Commission 


The President’s Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Commission’s Fifth Annual 
Report. August 6, 1969 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting the fifth annual report of the 
Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal Study Commission. 
The report covers the period July 1, 1968 to June 30, 
1969. 

The Commission has now completed its data collection 
activities on all of the five sea-level canal routes under 
investigation. Field operations have been terminated, and 
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all facilities and equipment not removed from the routes 
have been turned over to host-country governments under 
the terms of the survey agreements. 

Within the United States the office and laboratory eval. 
uations of route data are well-advanced, as are the Com. 
mission’s studies of the diplomatic, economic, and military 
considerations that bear on the feasibility of a new, sea. 
level canal constructed by conventional or nuclear excaya. 
tion. The Commission will render its final report not later 
than December 1, 1970, pursuant to its authorizing 
legislation. 

During the year the Atomic Energy Commission con- 
ducted the third of its planned series of nuclear excavation 
experiments in support of the canal investigation. Al- 
though all the now planned nuclear cratering experiments 
will not be completed soon enough for full evaluation by 
the Commission, it is expected that the Commission will 
be able to reach general conclusions as to the feasibility of 
employment of nuclear explosives for canal excavation. 

This anniversary sees the canal investigation entering 
its final phase, and I take great pleasure in forwarding the 
Commission’s fifth annual report to the Congress. 

RicHarp Nixon 


The White House 
August 6, 1969 
NOTE: The report, entitled “Fifth Annual Report of the Atlantic- 


Pacific Interoceanic Canal Study Commission” (13 pp. and appen- 
dices), was made available with the release. 





OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


The President’s Message to the Congress. 


August 6, 1969 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Technological progress can be a mixed blessing. The same new 


method or new product which improves our lives can also be the source 
of unpleasantness and pain. For man’s lively capacity to innovate is not 
always matched by his ability to understand his innovations fully, to use 
them properly, or to protect himself against the unforeseen consequences 
of the changes he creates. 


The side effects of progress present special dangers in the workplaces 
of our country. For the working man and woman, the byproducts of 
change constitute an especially serious threat. Some efforts to protect 
the safety and health of the American worker have been made in the past 
both by private industry and by all levels of government. But new tech- 
nologies have moved even faster to create newer dangers. Today we are 
asking our workers to perform far different tasks from those they per- 
formed five or fifteen or fifty years ago. It is only right that the protection 
we give them is also up-to-date. 

There has been much discussion in recent months about the quality 
of the environment in which Americans live. It is important to note in 
this regard that during their working years most American workers spend 
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nearly a quarter of their time at their jobs. For them, the quality of the 
workplace is one of the most important of environmental questions. The 
protection of that quality is a critical matter for government attention. 


Few people realize the extent of needless illness, needless injury, and 
needless death which results from unsafe or unhealthy working condi- 
tions. Every now and then a major disaster—in a factory or an office 
building or a mine—will dramatize certain occupational hazards. But 
most such dangers are realized under less dramatic circumstances. Often, 
for example, a threat to good health will build up slowly over a period 
of many years. To such situations, the public gives very little attention. 
Yet the cumulative extent of such losses is great. 


Consider these facts. Every year in this country, some fourteen thou- 
sand deaths can be attributed to work-related injuries or illnesses. Because 
of accidents or diseases sustained on the job, some 250 million man-days 
of labor are lost annually. The most important consequence of these losses 
is the human tragedy which results when an employee—often the head 
of a family—is struck down. In addition, the economy loses millions of 
dollars in unrealized production and millions more must be used to pay 
workmen’s compensation benefits and medical expenses. It is interesting 
to note that in the last five years, the number of man-days lost because of 
work-related injuries has been ten times the number lost because of strikes. 


What have we done about this problem? The record is haphazard 
and spotty. For many decades, governmental responsibility for safe work- 
places has rested with the States. But the scope and effectiveness of State 
laws and State administration varies widely and discrepancies in the per- 
formances of State programs appear to be increasing. Moreover, some 
States are fearful that stricter standards will place them at a disadvan- 
tage with other States. 


Many industries and businesses have made commendable progress 
in protecting worker health and safety on their own. Some, in fact, have 
managed to reduce the frequency of accidents by as much as 80 or 90 
percent, demonstrating what can be accomplished with the proper effort. 
But such voluntary successes are not yet sufficiently widespread. 

There are some other positive signs. Collective bargaining agree- 
ments often include safety and health provisions; many professional orga- 
nizations have suggested voluntary standards; groups like the National 
Safety Council have worked to promote better working conditions. But 
the overall record is still uneven and unsettling. 

The Federal role in occupational safety and health has thus far 
been limited. A few specific industries have been made subject to special 
Federal laws and limited regulations have been applied to workers in 
companies who hold certain government contracts. In my message to 
Congress last March on Coal Mine Safety, I outlined an important area 
in which further specific Federal action is imperative. But something 
broader is also needed, I believe. I am therefore recommending a new 
mechanism through which safety and health standards for industry in 
general can be improved. 

The comprehensive Occupational Safety and Health Act which the 
Secretary of Labor will soon transmit to the Congress will correct some 
of the important deficiencies of earlier approaches. It will go beyond the 
limited “‘accident” orientation of the past, giving greater attention to 
health considerations, which are often difficult to perceive and which 
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have often been overlooked. It will separate the function of setting safety 
and health standards from the function of enforcing them. Appropriate 
procedures to guarantee due process of law and the right to appeal will 
be incorporated. The proposal will also provide a flexible mechanism 
which can react quickly to the new technologies of tomorrow. 

Under the suggested legislation, maximum use will be made of 
standards established through a voluntary consensus of industry, labor, 
and other experts. No standard will be set until the views of all interested 
parties have been heard. This proposal would also encourage stronger 
efforts at the State level, sharing enforcement responsibility with states 
which have adequate programs. Greater emphasis will also be given to 
research and education, for the effects of modern technologies on the 
physical well-being of workers are complex and poorly understood. The 
Public Health Service has done some important groundwork in the field of 
occupational health, but we still need much more information and 
understanding. 

Our specific recommendations are as follows: 

1. Safety and health standards will be set by a new National Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Board. The five members of the Board will be 
appointed by the President with the advice and consent of the Senate to 
five-year terms; one member of the Board will change each year. At least 
three members of the Board must have technical competence in the field 
of occupational safety and health. 

The Board will have the power to promulgate standards which have 
been established by nationally-recognized public or private standard-set- 
ting organizations. Thousands of these standards have been carefully 
worked out over the years; the Board will adopt such a “national con- 
sensus standard” when the standard-setting organization possesses high 
technical competence and considers the views of all interested parties in 
making its decisions. 

If the Secretary of Labor (in matters of safety) or the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare (in matters of health) objects to any 
such “national consensus standard,” they may bring that objection before 
the Board. The Board can then set a new standard after giving the matter 
a full public hearing. When national consensus standards do not exist, 
the Board will have the power to break new ground after full hearings. 
If the Secretary of Labor or the Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare object to the Board’s action, they can delay its implementation until 
at least three of the Board members reconfirm their original decision. 

2. The Secretary of Labor will have the initial role in enforcing the 
standards which the Board establishes. The Secretary will ask employers 
whom he believes to be in violation of the standards to comply with them 
voluntarily ; if they fail to do so, he can bring a complaint before the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Board which will hold a full hearing on the 
matter. If the Board determines that a violation exists, it shall issue appro- 
priate orders which the Secretary of Labor can then enforce through the 
Court system. In emergency situations, the Secretary can go directly to 
the courts and petition for temporary relief. 

3. The State governments will be encouraged to submit plans for 
expanding and improving their own occupational safety and health pro- 
grams. Federal grants will be available to pay up to 90 percent of the cost 
of developing such plans. When a State presents a plan which provides at 
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least as much protection to the worker as the Federal plan, then the Fed- 
eral standard administration will give way to the State administration, 
with the Federal government assuming up to 50 percent of that State’s 
costs. 

4. The Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare will be given the 
specific assignment of developing and carrying out a broad program of 
study, experiment, demonstration, education, information, and technical 
assistance—as further means of promoting better safety and health prac- 
tices in the workplace. The Secretary will be required to submit a 
comprehensive report to the President and the Congress, including an 
evaluation of the program and further recommendations for its 
improvement. 

5. A National Advisory Committee on Occupational Safety and 
Health will be established to advise the Secretary of Labor and the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare in the administration of the Act. 

Three years ago, following its study of traffic and highway safety, the 
Congress noted that modern technology had brought with it new driving 
hazards, and, accordingly, it enacted the National Traffic and Motor 
Vehicle Act and the Highway Safety Act. With the advent of a new work- 
place technology, we must now give similar attention to workplace safety 
and health. 

The legislation which this Administration is proposing can do much 
to improve the environment of the American worker. But it will take much 
more than new government efforts if we are to achieve our objectives. 
Employers and employees alike must be committed to the prevention of 
accident and disease and alert to every opportunity for promoting that 
end. Together the private and public sectors can do much that we cannot 
do separately. 

RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 
August 6, 1969 


VISIT OF CHANCELLOR KIESINGER OF THE 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Remarks of President Nixon and Chancellor Kiesinger at the Welcoming 
Ceremony. August 7, 1969 ; 


THE Preswent. Mr. Chancellor, ladies and gentlemen: 

I want to take this opportunity to extend, on behalf of 200 million 
Americans, a very warm welcome to the Chancellor of the Federal Re- 
public to our country, and particularly a warm welcome of the millions 
of Americans who are proud of their German background, including, 
incidentally, my wife, whose mother was born in Germany, and our two 
daughters, who therefore, are one-fourth German. 

Mr. Chancellor, as you come here today, this visit is tremendously 
significant because the discussions that now are taking place on East- 
West relations revolve around the problem of Europe and the heart of 
the problem of Europe is the Federal Republic. 

I know from our previous discussions and from my analysis of events 
in Europe, that your country has almost inevitably been the focus of not 
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only discussion, but sometimes of violent attack. Sometimes, I am sure, 
that you and your colleagues and those who live in the Federal Republic 
and those who live in Berlin must think that you are somewhat lonely 
with all of the attacks that are made on you, at least verbally. 

We just want you to know that here in the United States we proudly 
stand with you as friends and allies. Here in the United States we are 
proud to welcome you as the leader of your country to our Nation. 

I know that the talks that we will have will continue—as did our 
talks in February, when I visited your country—to advance the cause of 
our mutual defense; but beyond that, to expand the great alliance, of 
which we are a part, into one which will deal not only with those prob- 
lems that result from fear, but with the more exciting problems in which 
we can make progress toward the peace and the understanding in all 
areas which people throughout this world so deeply seek. 

Finally, I would add that having come recently from a visit to East- 
ern Europe, knowing, therefore, that what seems to divide Eastern Europe 
from Western Europe may be a barrier which seems insurmountable at 
times, that deep down the peoples of all of Europe—of all of the world, 
for that matter—are determined to be together, together in their search 
for peace and together in their determination to have progress. 

Having seen all this, I know that the spirit of our talks and the result 
of our talks will be most helpful, most helpful because you, coming from 
the Federal Republic are so keenly aware of what it means to live in a 
divided country. 

Mr. Chancellor, finally, I simply want to say to you that I will always 
remember the warm welcome that we received on our visit to your coun- 
try, in Bonn and Berlin. I can assure you that every place you go in the 
United States you will receive an equally warm welcome from all of your 
friends in America. 

CHANCELLOR KiesIncER. Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: 

First of all, thank you very much, Mr. President, for these very kind 
words of welcome that you have extended to us on your own behalf and 
on behalf of the American people. 

I, for my part, would like to extend to you the cordial and respectful 
greetings of the German people living in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, and I know that I could extend this to mean and include the entire 
German people. 

You have mentioned, Mr. President, the ties that exist between our 
two nations, through the fact that many Germans have come over here 
to America, and in that way, Mr. President, they are participating. My 
two grandchildren today are citizens of the United States, and in fact, 
citizens of Washington, and I should like to say that they rejoice in this 
relationship, this direct tie that exists. We have had, several times, the 
opportunity of talking to each other and exchanging our views. 

I am gladly remembering your stay in Bonn, when you came at the 
time as a private citizen, and you came to me and spoke to me about your 
ideas concerning the situation in the world and the situation of the United 
States. I must say that you spoke very clearly. 

Now in these 2 past years since I have been here at this place last 
time, and at that time greeted by President Lyndon B. Johnson, in these 
2 years a lot of things have happened in the world. You, Mr. President, 
have been elected President of the United States and very soon after hav- 
ing taken that very high office, you have come to Germany. 
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I will never forget the very overwhelming impression during the long 
drive from Tempelhof Air Field in Berlin to Charlottenburg Castle, the 
drive of many miles where hundreds of thousands of Berliners cheered 
you and expressed to you their confidence and trust in your personality 
and in your policy. 

I was here again, for a sad occasion, participating in the funeral of 
that great son of the United States, President Eisenhower, and at that 
occasion also, we had the opportunity of exchanging views. I say a lot has 
happened during these 2 years. A lot has happened in the world, a lot that 
Causes us concern in Europe, too. 

I just recall the events in Czechoslovakia, and the military inter- 
vention of the Soviet Union. 

We know, Mr. President, that you are undertaking every effort in 
order to secure peace and consolidate peace in this world. In that under- 
taking of yours, you enjoy the wholehearted support and sympathy of 
the German people and the wholehearted support of my government, 
any support that we are capable to give. 

It is not an easy task and it is not one that one will resolve over- 
night. What is required is patience and that power of endurance which 
many people in our hectic times unfortunately no longer have. But I know 
that you, Mr. President, have that patience and that power. 

We wish you luck, and wherever you are directing these efforts, be 
it in Vietnam, be it in your efforts to finding a solution to the Middle East 
conflict, be it in your attempt to improve the situation with Europe, you 
can be sure that wherever we can we will cooperate with you in these 
efforts. 

We are looking forward to the attempts. We are closely following 
and sympathetically following all the attempts you are undertaking in 
this respect, and especially in these days when you try to get into contact 
with the Soviet Union in trying to improve the situation in and around 
Berlin and between the two parts of Germany. 

Let me tell you that we are grateful to you, to the United Kingdom, 
and to France for taking that initiative and that we hope that that initia- 
tive will be successful. Without illusion, but with a firm determination 
never to slacken in our efforts toward peace in this world, we shall con- 
tinue to support and join our efforts with those of your administration. 

May you, the representative of the great leaders of the Western 
World, succeed, and as I said, we shall do our share in contributing to 
that. May you succeed in securing to the nations and to the world the 
achievement of their long aspiration to enjoy the happiness of freedom 
and the blessings of peace. 

What human beings are capable of doing, I think, has been most 
strikingly demonstrated to us by Americans in these very weeks. That 
great event, the landing of the first human beings on the moon, has proved 
what humans are capable of doing. This feat should encourage us to try 
and join our forces, the forces of all mankind. I think if all mankind join 
forces we would be living the days where we would really be able to ex- 
perience what the combined efforts of men of good will are capable of 
achieving. 

Thank you again, Mr. President, for this very kind and honoring 
reception, and I am now looking forward to exchanging views with you. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 10:38 a.m. on the South Lawn at the White House 


where Chancellor Kurt Georg Kiesinger was given a formal welcome with full 
military honors. 
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PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION 


The President’s Message to the Congress Recommending a Program of Assistance 
to Local Communities. August 7, 1969 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Public transportation has suffered from years of neglect in America. 
In the last 30 years urban transportation systems have experienced a cycle 
of increasing costs, decreasing funds for replacements, cutbacks in service 
and decrease in passengers. 

Transit fares have almost tripled since 1945; the number of passen- 
gers has decreased to one third the level of that year. Transit industry 
profits before taxes have declined from $313 million in 1945 to $25 mil- 
lion in 1967. In recent years 235 bus and subway companies have gone 
out of business. The remaining transit companies have progressively 
deteriorated. Today they give their riders fewer runs, older cars, and less 
service. 

Local governments, faced with demands for many pressing public 
services and with an inadequate financial base, have been unable to pro- 
vide sufficient assistance. 

This is not a problem peculiar to our largest cities alone. Indeed, 
many of our small and medium-sized communities have seen their bus 
transportation systems simply close down. 

When the Nation realized the importance and need for improved 
highways in the last decade, the Congress responded with the Highway 
Act of 1956. The result has been a magnificent federally-aided highway 
system. But highways are only one element in a national transportation 
policy. About a quarter of our population lack access to a car. For these 
people—especially the poor, the aged, the very young and the handi- 
capped—adequate public transportation is the only answer. 

Moreover, until we make public transportation an attractive alterna- 
tive to private car use, we will never be able to build highways fast enough 
to avoid congestion. As we survey the increasing congestion of our roads 
and strangulation of our central cities today, we can imagine what our 
plight will be when our urban population adds one hundred million 
people by the year 2000. 

We can not meet future needs by concentrating development on just 
one means of transportation. We must have a truly balanced system. Only 
when automobile transportation is complemented by adequate public 
transportation can we meet those needs. 


The Public Transportation Program 


I propose that we provide $10 billion out of the general fund over a 
12-year period to help in developing and improving public transporta- 
tion in local communities. To establish this program, I am requesting 
contract authorization totaling $3.1 billion for the first five years starting 
with a first year authorization of $300 million and rising to $1 billion an- 
nually by 1975. Furthermore, I am asking for a renewal of this contract 
authorization every two years so that the outstanding contract authoriza- 
tion will never be for a shorter period than three years. Over the 12-year 
period, $9.5 billion is programmed for capital investments and $500 
million for research and development. 
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The program which I am recommending would help to replace, 
improve and expand local bus, rail and subway systems. It would help to 
develop and modernize subway tracks, stations, and terminals; it would 
help to build and improve rail train tracks and stations, new bus terminals, 
and garages. 

The program would authorize assistance to private as well as public 
transit systems so that private enterprise can continue to provide public 
services in urban transportation. It would give State governments an 
opportunity to comment on project applications in order to improve 
intergovernmental coordination. It would require local public hearings 
before any major capital construction is undertaken. And it would permit 
localities to acquire rights-of-way in advance of system construction in 
order to reduce future dislocation and costs. 

Fares alone cannot ordinarily finance the full cost of public transit 
systems, including the necessary capital investments. Higher fares usually 
result in fewer riders, taking much of the “mass” out of mass transit and 
defeating the social and economic purpose of the system. 

One problem with most transit systems operating today is that they 
rely for revenues on people who must use them and make no appeal to 
those who have a choice of using them or not. Thus we have the self- 
defeating cycle of fewer riders, higher fares, lower revenues, worse facili- 
ties, and still fewer riders. 

The way to break that cycle is to make public transit truly attractive 
and convenient. In this way, more riders will provide more revenues, and 
fares can be kept down while further efficiencies can be introduced. 

In addition to assistance for capital improvements, I am proposing 
substantial research and technology efforts into new ways of making 
public transit an attractive choice for owners of private cars. These would 
include: 


—Advanced bus and train design to permit easier boarding and 

dismounting. 

—Improved interiors in bus and trains for increased convenience and 

security for riders. 

—New traffic control systems to expedite the flow of buses over streets 

and highways. 

—Tracked air cushioned vehicles and automated transit. 

—Flexible bus service based on computer-forecast demands. 

—New bus propulsion systems which would reduce noise and air 

pollution as well as cost. 

—Systems such as moving sidewalks and capsules to transport people 

for short distances within terminals, and other major activity. 

In summary, this public transportation program I am recommending 
would give State and local governments the assurance of Federal commit- 
ment necessary both to carry out long-range planning and to raise their 
share of the costs. It would meet the challenge of providing resources that 
are adequate in amount and it would assure adequate duration of their 
availability. 

The bus rider, train commuter and subway user would have better 
service. The car driver would travel on less congested roads. The poor 
would be better able to get to work, to reach new job opportunities and 
to use training and rehabilitation centers. The centers of big cities would 
avoid strangulation and the suburbs would have better access to urban 
jobs and shops. 
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Most important, we as a Nation would benefit. The Nation which 
has sent men to the moon would demonstrate that it can meet the trans- 


portation needs of the city as well. 


The White House 
August 7, 1969 


RIcHARD Nixon 





Visit of Chancellor Kiesinger of the 
Federal Republic of Germany 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and 
Chancellor Kiesinger at a Dinner Honoring 


the Chancellor. August 7, 1969 


THE Present. Mr. Chancellor and our friends: 

This is for all of us a very special occasion, because it 
is the first visit of the Chancellor of the Federal Republic 
to this country since the new administration came into 
office. 

It also, incidentally, is a first in another respect that I 
know the Chancellor, as a lawyer, will appreciate my men- 
tioning. It is the first time that the new Chief Justice of 
. the United States has ever attended a state dinner as Chief 
Justice. Coming, as he does, from St. Paul, with so much 
German-American background, I think it is altogether 
appropriate that this is the first dinner that he was able 
to attend. 

Our thoughts tonight go to many things, and above all 
I would say to the makeup of the company that is here to 
honor the Chancellor and the members of his party. I look 
around this room and I see two former Secretaries of State, 
Secretary Acheson and Secretary Rusk, and I know of 
their devotion to the same principle that all of us have 
held—the close alliance and friendship between our two 
countries. 

I see John McCloy, who has served as High Commis- 
sioner, and think of his service. Then, of course, I see Gen- 
eral Lucius Clay, whose name is legend still in Berlin and 
will always be, because of what he did and what he stood 
for in that period. 

I mention these names because they cover both political 
parties and they indicate something that is very deep in the 
American spirit, regardless of party. There is a recognition 
of the tremendous importance of the Federal Republic 
and the United States having the closest relations, the im- 
portance of our recognizing that the survival of the Fed- 
eral Republic as a strong and vital country in the heart of 
Europe is important in the highest degree to the survival 
of freedom in Europe and in the world. This we know and 
this company knows—those who are here all share that 
view. 


Also, from a personal standpoint, Mr. Chancellor—we 
welcome you here as the head of government of a great 
friend and ally, and we welcome you here as the leader of 
a great people—but from a personal standpoint, we also 
have other bonds. I have been delighted to have a chance 
to talk to your daughter, who now lives among us and to 
hear of your two grandchildren whom you mentioned this 
morning, both American citizens, which bring us to a 
point that we Americans all are very proud of—the great 
contribution that is made to the United States of America 
by peoples from so many countries and particularly the 
contribution that has been made by people of German 
descent. 


I am reminded of that when I think of the great dinners 
that must have been held in this room, some of which I 
attended, many of which I did not. One in particular, 
where Winston Churchill, early in World War II in 1941 
was here, honored by Franklin Roosevelt, the then Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


After the dinner he went down to speak to the Congress 
of the United States and he made a statement that was of 
great impact in that Congress and it will always be re- 
membered. He said, “I cannot say that this is my father- 
land, but this is my mother’s land.” 


I could say that, if my wife, who has just completed a 
long journey with me and who stood up in the heat of Asia 
much better than I did, were to go and speak at the Parlia- 
ment of Bonn. She could say, “This is not my fatherland, 
but it is my mother’s land,” because like so many Ameri- 
cans, she has that background. Her mother was German 
and her father was Irish and Chancellor Adenauer once 
said that that combination made the very best—right in 
this very room he told me that. 


Well, so much for the personal references. 


I would like to leave just one thought that I think is 
very appropriate and timely to mention on this occasion. 
As we speak of what this country is, our country, the 
United States of America, where it came from, and all of 
the genius that we have, to the extent we have genius, we, 
as Americans, all know that we came from all of the na- 
tions of the world, and that we owe something to all the 
peoples of the world. 


I think of some of our guests tonight. I will not go into 
all of their national backgrounds; that would take one 
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hundred to describe. But I think of Edward Teller of Hun- 
gary. He was one of my first and earliest advisers in some 
of the very difficult problems that we confronted in the 
fifties. 

I think of Wernher von Braun. I remember the first 
Sputnik, when it went up, the first man who came to see 
me then-—I was then Vice President—and talked about 
the challenges of space and what the United States and 
other countries could do, was Wernher von Braun. 

There were many others who followed. But that is an 
indication of the broad spectrum that the United States 
represents and all of the genius and the ability and dedi- 
cation that went into the exploration of the moon that has 
caught the imagination of the world. That is why, as I 
spoke around the world, I could truly say that we were 
proud of it as Americans, but we recognized that this was 
an accomplishment for all men; that all mankind some 
way was able at that particular time, at that particular 
place, to combine in one great venture, and in so com- 
bining to raise the sights of the world, to bring the world, 
ina sense, closer together. 

Finally, that brings us to our two countries, what we 
have done, where we are and where we are going. It is 
essential, as we said earlier today, both in our public con- 
versations and in our private conversations, that our two 
countries continue to be close friends and allies. 

It is also essential for us to realize how much we can 
do together—the genius of the German people combined 
with the genius and ability of the American people—to- 
gether what a tremendous power, not just for defense 
against any threat, a power that was set up and has been 
very effective over the last 20 years, but a genius which 
can be so effective and powerful for good, for creativity. 

This is what we can think of as we look down over the 
next 20 years, I know that the people of your country— 
from my visit in February, and the exciting welcome we 
received every place we went, in Berlin and Bonn and all 
the other places, I know that they share this view. And 
I know as we meet here today that everybody in this room, 
whether they be United States citizens or German citizens, 
recognizes that so much rests in our hands; that the kind 
of policies we develop, the firmness, the strength, the 
intelligence, will determine whether freedom will survive 
in Europe, western’ civilization—this great source of 
strength which is so important for the future of mankind. 

Mr. Chancellor, we have been gratified to have had 
the opportunity to know you and have worked with you 
during your years of service, and I can only say that look- 
ing to the future we look forward to the opportunity to 
work with you and your colleagues, for that German- 
American friendship which is so essential and absolutely 
indispensable to the survival of peace and to the achieve- 
ment of freedom with peace and justice in Europe and in 
the world. 

So with that, I know all of you will want to rise and 
raise your glasses to the Chancellor of the Federal Republic 
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and to the friendship of the people of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, and the people of the United States. 

To the Chancellor. 

CHANCELLOR KresINGcER [As translated by his inter- 
preter.|. Mr. President, Madam, Mr. Chief Justice, Excel- 
lencies, ladies and gentlemen: 

Thank you, Mr. President. I am moved to the bottom 
of my heart for this fine and festive occasion that you 
have prepared for myself and my party. I would like to 
extend this heartfelt thanks also on behalf of my daughter 
and son-in-law, who I know particularly enjoy this event. 


I remember that last time I had the opportunity of 
saying a few words in this room I quoted a saying by 
Goethe, the famous one, that runs along these lines: 
America, you are better off than that old and ancient 
Europe, and he thought in terms of the fact that we are 
laden with the heavy traditions while America is free 
and easy in choosing its path into the future, and he was 
right in thinking along these lines. 


That was the great chance that this country had, and 
now look what this country has been able to make of it. 
I think that this is one of the greatest chapters of human 
history, of the history of mankind, the history of what has 
happened of this America and in this America since the 
first settlers came over from the Old World, and I know 
how then they were all looking toward Europe. 


I also find a word by Jefferson that says “Our difficul- 
ties are indeed great, but when viewed in comparison 
to those of Europe, we are like the joys of paradise.” I 
know, Mr. President, you would not be prepared and will- 
ing any longer to apply these words to the present 
situation. 

Nowadays, we are all living on this dwindled planet, 
living together, confronted with the same dangers, but 
also confronted with the same great opportunities that the 
modern world offers to us. I have been active in the politi- 
cal life of my country for some 20 years. 

I never thought I would become head of government 
of my country and even becoming a Minister was too 
high an aim at that time. But I remember, I don’t know 
what made the then High Commissioner in Germany, Mr. 
John McCloy, one day call a number of young members 
of Parliament—it was then very early 1950—to come and 
meet him for dinner, and we were all looking at each other 
wondering what he had in store for us, what his intentions 
about us were, and those he had convened were people 
called Brentano, Schroder, Blank, Strauss, and myself 
had the honor of being in that group. 

I must say that somehow he gave proof of a very strong 
prognostic power, because afterwards we found that all 
of those he had invited at the time fulfilled an important 
task in rebuilding our country. 

Now in those 20 years in which I have been active in 
the political life of my country there has never been any 
doubt in the free part of Germany, in the Federal Re- 
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public of Germany, and never any difference of opinion 
that the great and overwhelming majority of our people 
about the necessity that we have to secure peace and secu- 
rity and freedom in Europe in closest cooperation and 
friendship with these United States of America. 

We all are deeply indebted to the United States for 
what they have done for us. Gathered in this room there 
are many men who have made historic contributions 
during those 20 years. 

You, Mr. President, have mentioned some of them. I 
could add quite a number of names to your list, but I 
really would not know where to begin and where to end 
in quoting them. But let me tell all of them that they can 
be convinced that what I say is not only what Chancellor 
Kiesinger thinks, but it is the opinion and conviction of 
my people. 

We believe that the wise and determined policy of these 
20 years—and we have just been celebrating a few months 
ago the 20th anniversary of the North Atlantic Alliance 
and that Alliance has secured the peace and freedom of 
our nations and we all know that it is because of that 
policy that we have been successful and that is why we 
want also in the future to stay and stick firmly to the Al- 
liance, an alliance as necessary today as it was when it was 
founded. 

Now this does not mean that we should not try and 
find ways in which we could ease conditions, ease situa- 
tions, and move towards a better peace, a peace that will 
be eventually durably secure. But this effort presupposes 
that taking the world as it is without any illusions we 
should, nevertheless, not renounce the hope that human 
beings after all are born to be reasonable and that when 
all is said and done human beings will be reasonable and 
that reason will prevail. 

In all the talks I had with you, Mr. President, I felt 
that we were both firmly unanimous in that opinion. I 
have had several opportunities of meeting with you and 
talking with you. The first one was back in 1954 during 
my first visit to the United States. Then in recent years we 
had several other occasions and I am very glad about them 
and they have provided the basis of not only my confi- 
dence, but really the basis of the confidence of the entire 
German people, the trust in your policy, a policy under 
wise leadership. 

We consider NATO to be more than a purely defen- 
sive alliance. We think that that alliance affords us the 
opportunity as free partners with the United States and 
together with others to jointly work towards securing 
peace. 

Now, if we look back we find that there are many things 
that have happened in these very few years. Just very 
recently in a small and very forlorn Tyrolean village I was 
able to witness a great event, that fact of human beings 
setting foot, human beings, Americans, setting foot for the 
first time on the moon. 

I would say it is nearly impossible to incorporate this 
fact into our human vision of history and nobody as yet 
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will be able to say what this will lead to. But you, the 
American people, can be proud about that grand achieve. 
ment and you can be sure that we all rejoice with you. 

I may repeat what I said 2 days ago in New York, that 
the amazing precision with which this achievement was 
prepared and executed, this enormously complicated un- 
dertaking, fills the statesman with envy and he would only 
wish that these down-to-earth affairs with which we have 
to deal could be planned as exactly and precisely as this 
great achievement was. We know only too well that this is 
not possible and that this world continues to be a puzzling 
and uncertain one, full of dangers, but also full of oppor- 
tunities. And in order to take advantage of those opportu- 
nities it is absolutely necessary that we be together. 

The more dangerous this world is, the less calculable 
the world is. The more we need to join our efforts in facing 
the common dangers and to join our forces to use fully the 
opportunities offered to us. 

Mr. President, you can be sure that the German people 
are ready to do that. We are not only thinking in terms of 
our own problems, but we shall in the future have an open 
mind for all the problems of the world, together with you, 
the leader of the Western World. We are aware of our re- 
sponsibilities and we know we have ourselves to contribute 
our share. 

I am sure that if the free nations of this world stand 
together, that they will be eventually able to secure free- 
dom and to secure peace and that is my wish for the 
American people, for the German people, for all the 
peoples on this earth. 

It is in that spirit of gratitude and of friendship that the 
Chancellor raised his glass to the further consolidation over 
the years to come of that existing friendship and he asked 
his friends to drink with him to the President of the United 
States of America. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10 p.m. in the State Dining Room at 
the White House. 


Atomic Energy Commission Awards 


Executive Order 11477. August 7, 1969 


AUTHORIZING THE Atomic ENERGY Commission TO 
MaKE CERTAIN AWARDS WITHOUT THE APPROVAL 
OF THE PRESIDENT 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 301 
of title 3 of the United States Code, and as President of the 
United States, it is ordered as follows: 

The Atomic Energy Commission is hereby designated 
and empowered, without approval, ratification, or other 
action by the President, to grant by the unanimous af- 
firmative vote of all of its members not more than five 
awards in any calendar year, not exceeding the sum of 
$5,000 each, pursuant to the last sentence of section 157b 
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(3) of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2187 
(b)(3)) which authorizes the Commission to grant 
awards for especially meritorious contributions to the de- 
velopment, use, or control of atomic energy. 


Ricuarp Nixon 


The White House 
August 7, 1969 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:58 a.m., 
August 8, 1969] 


yore: Executive Order 11477 was not issued in the form of a 
White House press release. 


Anniversary of the President’s 
Nomination 


Remarks of the President, Rogers C. B. Morton, 
and Representative William C. Cramer at a Surprise 
Celebration in the Rose Garden. August 8, 1969 


Mr. Morton [Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee]. Mr. President, distinguished Members of the 
Cabinet, distinguished Members of the Congress, honored 
guests: 

A year ago today we were, most of us here, in Miami 
working diligently and totally for your nomination to be- 
come the Republican candidate for the Presidency of 
the United States. 

Later that evening, our mission was accomplished and 
we achieved a great goal. 

This has been a very exciting year for you and for us. 
You have united our party as it has never been united be- 
fore and, Mr. President, your actions since you have be- 
come President have continued to bring us closer together. 

In November, the great hopes and dreams of the Re- 
publican Party came true as you were elected the 37th 
President of the United States. Your election, sir, is per- 
haps one of the great political achievements in the history 
of our country. 

But I would like to pause just for a moment, if I may, 
in paying a special tribute to one of the principal architects 
of your campaign, of your great victory, a tribute to a very 
brilliant, a very wonderful man—our good friend, your 
1968 campaign manager, and now the Attorney General 
of the United States, John Mitchell. 

It has been a long time since Les Arends sat down next 
to some of us in the House of Representatives and said, 
“Let’s write Dick a letter. I think he ought to be Presi- 
dent.” I would like to pay my personal thanks to Les 
Arends, who sat down next to me and suggested that we 
write this letter. Les was a tireless worker, as were other 
Members of the Congress throughout the campaign. 

Mr. President, we did share a victory of a year ago, but 
we also are now sharing other victories, current vic- 
tories, victories of the day. The success on the extension 
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of the surtax, the bringing of the tax reform bill to the sur- 
face and passing it through the House of Representatives is 
an example of the kind of victory that I am talking about. 

There are many other successes and accomplishments. 
Your recent highly successful visit to Romania, as well as 
your earlier trip to Europe, accomplished a great step for- 
ward in the relations of our country with the rest of the 
world. Through your calm approach, through your recti- 
tude, through you great personal example of leadership, 
and through your deliberate action against some of the 
most difficult problems of our time, you have raised the 
prestige of the United States throughout the world, and 
the feeling of well-being among its people to the highest 
level it has been in many years. 

In Vietnam, our troops are beginning to return. You 
have taken courageous action to curb inflation. We have 
a balanced budget. 

Under your leadership, order is being restored not 
through force and fear but through justice and under- 
standing. You have made great strides, Mr. President, to- 
ward the essential reorganization of the Government. 

Tonight you will present to the Nation your plan for a 
comprehensive program of redesign for a confused wel- 
fare system, for the greater utilization of the Nation’s 
manpower, for a concept we have all long believed in, for 
revenue sharing with the States, for a drastic and mean- 
ingful restoration of the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

These are bold, new steps toward a new federalism, 
a new participation of the people of this great country in 
the pluralism that is essential to our democracy. These 
steps will bring a life on this planet into higher order. 

Personally, Mr. President, you have brought great 
dignity to the Presidency. Your family is a model for the 
Nation. Mrs. Nixon’s historic visit to Vietnam is a source 
of inspiration and example to the mothers and families of 
this great country. Your determination to be open and 
straightforward with the American public has established 
an unparalleled degree of credibility in this country. 

With your life, which you are dedicating to us, your 
fellow Americans, there is a prime example of what man 
can be and what man can achieve when he has faith 
in God, faith in his country, and faith in the destiny of 
mankind. 

Mr. President, those who are here commemorating 
your nomination in Miami, and who have made a personal 
commitment to the service of your administration, have 
been richly rewarded. It is with a great sense of pride, sir, 
that I have the opportunity to speak for millions of Repub- 
licans, bringing their deep appreciation to you and to Mrs. 

Nixon. 

We look forward with confidence and excitement to the 
days ahead, and to the anniversary which we will celebrate 
here year after year through August 8, 1976. 

Mr. President, I am sorry that your running mate in 
Miami, my former Governor and close friend, is not here. 
He is out working for you and for the country. But we who 

participated in the convention at Miami have also here a 
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present, a token of our esteem and appreciation, to our 
great friend, to your able Vice President, Ted Agnew. 

We give you this token of our affection and esteem 
from those of us who participated and those who were so 
excited about your nomination a year ago. 

THE PresipenT. Thank you very much. 

Well, I think that after the references that the Chair- 
man has very appropriately made to Mrs. Nixon, that 
she ought to come up here, too. 

The Chairman has made reference to that trip abroad, 
and except, of course, for Romania, we were in coun- 
tries where it was very warm. As a matter of fact, when I 
was speaking to Prime Minister Gandhi in India, she said 
to me, “You came at the wrong time of day.’ We motor- 
caded through New Delhi at noon. “And the wrong time 
of year, the hottest time of year.” Yet hundreds of thou- 
sands of people stood there in 115-degree heat. 

I just want you to know that it was easy for me because 
once we finished the motorcade, I went into meetings in 
air-conditioned rooms, and my wife, Pat, went out to the 
hospitals, the children’s homes, and so forth, in the stifling 
heat. That really showed, it seems to me, that the women 
in our family have a lot more stamina than the men in the 
family. 

Also, as I listened to Chairman Morton speak about 
how we got here, I was very interested in that letter that 
was written, as he said, in Les Arends’ office, and that he 
and others signed. He said that Les wrote it. I thought I 
had written it. [Laughter] 

I do want you to know, though, that as far as his 
speech today was concerned, his very generous remarks, I 
did not write that, and I am most grateful, and I am most 
grateful for all of you being here. 

I look across this crowd. I see members of the Cabinet. 
I see Governors. I see people who worked in the campaign 
office. I just wish I could thank all of you personally again 
for that long year, not only the year after August 8th— 
what has happened in that year—but the period before. 

I see a few who started in the snows of New Hampshire 
and went through Wisconsin, Nebraska, and Oregon, in 
all that primary period. I see, of course, others who were 
with us during those long days of the campaign. 

However difficult you may think, and however much 
strain there is on a 9-day trip around the world to seven 
countries, there is nothing that equals the excitement, there 
is nothing that equals the satisfaction, and there is nothing, 
also, that equals the strain of a presidential campaign. 

We went through it; we survived; we won. Now, it 
was Close. I seem always to be involved in things that are 
close. But I can assure you, and I want to say something in 
the presence of the Members of the House and the Senate, 
that we won a close election. We did not win the House or 
the Senate. We had a 3-to-2 majority against us in both. 
But since that, we haven’t lost any. We have won the close 
ones, and we are going to continue to win the close ones, 


and we are going to win them even bigger in the years 
ahead. 
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Finally, if I could add simply these words, many times 
when some of you have been at the White House you have 
thanked me and you have thanked Pat, my wife, for invit 
ing you. We just say that we want to thank you for making 
it possible for us to invite you to the White House. 

We also want you to know that from the time of that 
convention, when we stood there before that huge audi- 
ence and recognized that we were going to carry the ban- 
ner of one of the great political parties in the campaign, 
through a very exciting period of traveling to States 
across this Nation, and now from an additionally excit- 
ing period of traveling all over this land, we are very 
proud that we have had the backing of such fine people. 

There isn’t anybody here who has asked for anything 
as a result of that backing. I have asked you to do things 
and you have done them. That is in a tradition that is at 
the very highest level of American political life. 

I would simply say finally that, in addition to those 
things that Rogers Morton has mentioned, some of which 
we will take credit for and some of which probably will be 
credited to others, but however it may be, we are glad 
that they happened if they are for the good. 

One thing that really can’t be measured in words, 
can’t be measured in programs, has happened to America 
and to America’s position in the world that we can all be 
thankful for, and I don’t take credit for it personally. Per- 
haps it is simply the fact that I was here at a time when 
America’s position in the world was bound to change. 

When we came in, America had deep problems in the 
world. We still have many of those problems. We are 
trying to solve them. But one of the problems in the world 
was that Americans, particularly those in leadership po- 
sitions, found it difficult to go abroad—difficult without 
running into very serious demonstrations. 

As I look at this recent trip, as I look to the visit to 
Manila, Djakarta, Thailand, Saigon, India, Pakistan, and 
then to Romania in the heart of Eastern Europe, as I look 
at all of Asia and to the center of Eastern Europe and think 
of the hundreds of thousands—yes, millions—of people 
that we saw, not once in that period of time was there a sig- 
nificant demonstration of hostility to the United States of 
America. This makes us very proud. 

This is not just due to a man. It is not just due toa 
new administration. It is due to a new spirit that we may 
have helped to create, but also a new spirit that we are very 
proud to represent. We are proud to be here representing a 
great party, representing the United States of America at 
this time in history. 

I can only say that on August 8th I realized we carried 
a great responsibility to live up to the high hopes that all of 
you had for us. Now we are going to continue that respon- 
sibility, to make America worthy of the trust that millions 
in this world have in it, millions all over the world; the 
trust that they have in our leadership, because without our 
leadership there cannot be real peace in the world. There 
cannot be the survival and the chance for freedom in the 
world; and also to make us live up to, at home, the trust 
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that millions here have in their leadership in the White 
House. 

We haven't satisfied all. Some are disgruntled. Some 
believe we should do more. Some believe we should do less 
insome fields. But I can assure you we are going to do our 
best, and with the kind of support we have had, we are 
going to succeed—succeed in making all of us proud of 
our country and proud of our party, and of that day a year 
ago where it all began. 

Thank you very much. 

They said I should open the present. Has it been 
checked by the Secret Service? [Laughter] It is rather 
heavy. 

That is my badge. [Laughter and applause} 

Does that mean that I am a permanent delegate to 
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CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM C. Cramer [Florida]. Mr. 
President, as Chairman of the Host Committee, I want to 
present you a souvenir which I have been waiting for a 
year to do because you are the one person who didn’t 
get one, of the thousands who were there. I am making 
up for it today. 

Come back again. 


Tue Presiwent. Thank you. We were glad of the con- 
vention and so glad that Florida came through in 1968 
as it did also in 1964 and 1960. 

CONGRESSMAN CRAMER. We are looking forward to 
the next one. 


THE PRresipent. Thank you very much. We do appre- 
ciate your coming. 





national conventions from now on? 

Mr. Morton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. President, the delegate from our host State of Flor- 
ida at the Miami convention also has something. I don’t 
think you have to unwrap it. 


Who thought of these balloons? [Laughter] Ev, it is like 
Kankakee. 
Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The exchange of remarks began at 10:10 a.m. in the Rose 
Garden at the White House. 





VISIT OF CHANCELLOR KIESINGER OF THE 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Joint Statement by President Nixon and Chancellor Kiesinger 
Following Their Meetings in Washington. August 8, 1969 


President Nixon and Chancellor Kiesinger issued the following joint 
statement at the conclusion of their meeting at the White House on 
August 8: 

The President and Chancellor Kiesinger are very pleased to have 
had the opportunity to meet together during the past two days and to 
continue their personal consultations on important issues which they had 
begun during President Nixon’s visit to Germany in February. They 
agreed that the meetings just concluded were extremely useful. They 
were characterized by an atmosphere of warm friendship and mutual 
confidence which is an important element in relations between the 
United States of America and the Federal Republic of Germany. 

During their meetings President Nixon and Chancellor Kiesinger 
agreed on the importance of staying in close communication with one 
another. In order to assure that they will be able to communicate rapidly 
in case of emergency, the President and the Chancellor have agreed to 
the establishment of a “hot line” between the White House and the 
Chancellor’s office. The line will be installed as soon as technical arrange- 
ments are completed. 

The Chancellor and the President exchanged views on the interna- 
tional situation. In particular, they discussed the full range of issues affect- 
ing relations between East and West, including prospects for strategic 
arms limitation talks and broadening discussions on European security. 
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They agreed on the desirability of continuing efforts to bring existing 
international conflicts to a just end, to achieve progress toward disarma- 
ment and to seek to eliminate the causes of tensions in Europe. The 
President and the Chancellor agreed that negotiations to this end are 
desirable. The Chancellor welcomed the opportunity for full consulta- 
tion in NATO on the strategic arms limitation talks and on issues affecting 
European security. The President assured the Chancellor that the United 
States would take full account of the interests of its Allies in the strategic 
arms limitation talks. They were of the opinion that progress in strategic 
arms limitation is interrelated with a climate favorable for dealing with 
long-existing European problems. 

President Nixon took the opportunity during the meetings to give 
Chancellor Kiesinger a detailed account of the impressions he gained 
during his recent trip to Asia and Romania. 

Chancellor Kiesinger reported on developments in Berlin and Ger- 
many which have occurred since the last meeting between the Chancellor 
and the President. Chancellor Kiesinger and President Nixon share the 
hope that the Soviet Union will respond in a constructive manner to the 
tripartite initiative aimed at improving the situation in and around Ber- 
lin and between the two parts of Germany. President Nixon expressed his 
strong support of the efforts of the Federal Republic of Germany to alle- 
viate the hardships that result from the division of Germany. 

The Chancellor and the President reaffirmed their conviction that 
the North Atlantic Alliance is an essential instrument in the maintenance 
of peace and stability in the North Atlantic area. They agreed that the 
proposed NATO committee on the challenges of modern society would 
add a new dimension to the Alliance and give it a direct part in the 
challenging task of marshalling resources of member nations to improve 
the quality of life for all people. 

The President and the Chancellor welcomed the recently-concluded 
offset agreement between the United States and the Federal Republic 
which they regarded as symbolic of the determination of the two govern- 
ments to cooperate in the maintenance of a sound defense posture within 
the necessary framework of economic stability. 


The Chancellor and the President expressed satisfaction over the 
agreement envisioned on Special Drawing Rights which is one important 
step to an orderly development of the international monetary system. 
The President and the Chancellor are confident that agreement on SDR’s 
will facilitate the continued advance of world trade and investment. Presi- 
dent Nixon outlined his Government’s resolve to bring inflation under 
control and to strengthen the position of the dollar as a world currency. 
In the interest of international trade and monetary developments, the 
Chancellor and the President agreed on the continued necessity of main- 
taining closest cooperation between the United States and Germany. 
Both opposed additional barriers to international trade. 

Chancellor Kiesinger reported to the President on recent develop- 
ments in the European Community and on prospects for future develop- 
ment. The President affirmed that the United States has consistently 
supported European unity, and expressed his conviction that European 
nations will move forward in a way which will meet their interests and at 
the same time contribute to an international climate of cooperation and 
prosperity. 
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On the subject of bilateral technological cooperation, the President 
and the Chancellor welcomed the progress made, especially in the field 
of space research, where the joint Project Helios is of great importance. 
They agreed to continue and to widen this cooperation. 

The Chancellor extended the invitation to the astronauts of Apollo 11 
to visit Germany as his guests in the near future. 

At the conclusion of their talks the President and the Chancellor ex- 
pressed their renewed conviction that the close understanding and har- 
mony of interests between the United States and the Federal Republic 
provide a sound basis for continuing constructive cooperation between the 
two countries and, beyond that, constitute a very important element of 
strength in the search for the resolution of international problems and 
the achievement of a just and lasting peace to which both countries are 











dedicated. 





Visit of Chancellor Kiesinger of the 
Federal Republic of Germany 


Remarks of the President and Chancellor Kiesinger 
Upon the Chancellor’s Departure. August 8, 1969 


Tue Preswwent. Mr. Chancellor, ladies and gentlemen: 

I want to express on behalf of all of us who have had 
the opportunity to talk to you and your colleagues our 
appreciation for your making this journey and for paying 
us this visit. 

Our talks in February in Bonn were extremely useful, 
and our talks here in Washington have been equally use- 
ful—even more so, because we were able to go into mat- 
ters that then we could only touch upon at the beginning. 
We were further along and we were able to get into more 
depth and more detail. 

As we complete these talks, I would say first that the 
joint statement that has been issued sets forth some of the 
substance. Beyond that, I would add that the bilateral 
relations between our two countries have never been 
closer, They will continue to be close, because we are 
friends, we are allies, and each country is proud of that 
alliance and of that friendship and will seek to maintain it. 

However, clearly beyond our bilateral relations, we are 
glad that you came, because it was very valuable for me 
to get your views on the situation in Europe generally, 
and in the world. It is vitally important that we recognize 
that the best thinking of the world’s statesmen must be 
applied to the terribly difficult problems we face in the 
world. 

Finally, I would say that when I speak of our alliance, 
it is truly an alliance in the very best sense. It threatens no 
one. It is an alliance which is. strong enough to defend 
ourselves, but also strong enough to negotiate with those 


who might oppose us, negotiate as freely, as candidly, as 
openly as we possibly can with the thought that we can 
reduce those tensions that divide the world; that we can 
bring down the barriers that divide the world and that 
divide Europe. This is our goal and I believe we have 
made progress in achieving that goal. 

Thank you. 

CHANCELLOR Kiesincer. Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen: 

May I say first that I and my countrymen who are 
here are deeply impressed by the cordiality and generosity 
of the hospitality we found here, which you gave us, and 
likewise deeply impressed by the results of our 
consultations. 

I was very glad that we had no difficult bilateral prob- 
lems to talk about, so we found time to cover all the field 
of world politics. 

I must confess, Mr. President, that you, in a masterful 
way, portrayed this picture of world politics which im- 
pressed me deeply. It is a very sound policy. I just said 
to you, listening to you when you summarized the results 
of our discussions, that I should have wanted our people 
to listen, to be able to listen to you, because I am quite 
sure that that would have been most valuable because 
they would have seen that the leading power of the West 
is led by a statesman of clear and realistic outlook. 

I am glad to say that I fully agree with what you said in 
our talks, and that is not only a polite formula. I am quite 
sure that this visit will contribute to strengthening the 
bonds of friendship and cooperation between our two 
countries, within NATO and outside NATO. 

I wish you full success, Mr. President, in whatever you 
have started to do. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:13 p.m. in the Rose Garden at 
the White House. As printed above, this item follows the text of 
the White House press release. 
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Equal Employment Opportunity in the 


Federal Government 


The President’s Memorandum to Heads of 
Departments and Agencies. August 8, 1969 


In my memorandum to you of March 28, 1969, I re- 
affirmed the Government’s policy of providing equality of 
opportunity for all citizens in Federal employment. At the 
same time I directed the Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission to review present efforts in the Government 
to achieve equal employment opportunity and give me 
recommendations for desirable policy and program 
changes. 

The Civil Service Commission has given me its report. 
Because I believe the report and its recommendations are 
of vital importance to the Government, I am attaching a 
copy for your personal review. I completely endorse the 
new program directions which it outlines, and I look for 
positive results from these new efforts. 

No more serious task challenges our nation domestically 
than the achievement of equality of opportunity for all 
our citizens in every aspect of their lives regardless of their 
race, color, religion, national origin or sex. This includes 
the opportunity for all persons with full recognition of their 
dignity as individuals, to seek and to achieve their highest 
potential and productivity in employment situations. Dis- 
crimination of any kind based on factors not relevant to 
job performance must be eradicated completely from Fed- 
eral employment. In addition, we must, through positive 
action, make it possible for our citizens to compete on a 
truly equal and fair basis for employment and to qualify 
for advancement within the Federal service. We must 
search for new ways to provide the necessary encourage- 
ment, assistance and training opportunities, where appro- 
priate, so that all employees may utilize their capabilities 
to the fullest extent in meeting the manpower needs of 
Federal agencies. 


There are several points in Chairman Hampton’s report 
which I want to emphasize: 


—Assuring equal employment opportunity in a Fed- 
eral department or agency is the responsibility of the 
organization’s head. It must have his continuing high 
priority attention and that of all agency executives. 

—Equal employment opportunity must become an 
integral part of the day-to-day management of Fed- 
eral agencies and interwoven with every action which 
has an effect on employees. This is the road to true 
equal employment opportunity. 

—While we must continue to search out qualified per- 
sonnel from all segments of our population, we must 
now assure the best possible utilization of the skills 
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and potential of the present work force. Employees 
should have the opportunity to the fullest extent 
practicable to improve their skills so they may qualify 
for advancement. Those who have potential to serve 
at the supervisory level and above should be iden- 
tified and given the opportunity to develop to their 
fullest capability. Programs are underway and new 
efforts are being developed to achieve this end. 

—Special efforts must be made to assure that opportu- 
nities in the Federal Government at the professional 
levels are made known to men and women of all 
races, religions and ethnic backgrounds so that po- 
sitions of leadership in the future can be assumed by 
persons from all segments of our population. 

—Every possible step must be taken by agency heads to 
make sure that each manager and supervisor in the 
Government understands and implements the objec- 
tive of equal employment opportunity for all Amer- 
icans. Our supervisors’ performance must in every 
way support equality of opportunity for all 
employees. 

—TIn addition to assuring equal employment opportu- 
nity for all persons, the Government, as a responsi- 
ble employer, must do its part along with other 
employers to provide special employment and train- 
ing programs to those who are economically or ed- 
ucationally disadvantaged. We must hold out a help- 
ing hand and imaginatively use the facilities of the 
Government to prepare such persons for useful and 
productive employment. 

I have asked the Civil Service Commission to work 
closely with agencies and other interested organizations 
in the implementation of these program directions and to 
keep me informed of progress. Interagency consultation 
and coordination will hasten our progress and assure com- 
mon understanding of our goals and the Commission will 
have the direct support of my staff in this effort. I request 
that you and your staffs cooperate fully in this urgent 
undertaking and move forward energetically in the direc- 
tion outlined in the Civil Service Commission’s report. 

At the same time, I have issued a new Executive Order 
on equal employment opportunity in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This Order clearly states the policy of this Ad- 
ministration in this critical area and demonstrates the 
continuing Federal commitment to equal employment 
opportunity. 

I look forward to receiving the Commission’s progress 
reports on a regular basis. They will have my personal 
attention. 


I suggest that every supervisor have an opportunity to 
see this memorandum. 
NoTE: For the text of the Executive order and the report of Civil 


Service Commission Chairman Robert E. Hampton see the following 
two items. 
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Equal Employment Opportunity 
in the Federal Government 
Executive Order 11478. August 8, 1969 


It has long been the policy of the United States Govern- 
ment to provide equal opportunity in Federal employment 
on the basis of merit and fitness and without discrimination 
because of race, color, religion, sex, or national origin. 
All recent Presidents have fully supported this policy, and 
have directed department and agency heads to adopt 
measures to make it a reality. 

As a result, much has been accomplished through posi- 
tive agency programs to assure equality of opportunity. 
Additional steps, however, are called for in order to 
strengthen and assure fully equal employment opportu- 
nity in the Federal Government. 

Now, THEREFORE, under and by virtue of the author- 
ity vested in me as President of the United States by the 
Constitution and statutes of the United States, it is or- 
dered as follows: 

SecTION 1. It is the policy of the Government of the 
United States to provide equal opportunity in Federal 
employment for all persons, to prohibit discrimination in 
employment because of race, color, religion, sex, or na- 
tional origin, and to promote the full realization of equal 
employment opportunity through a continuing affirmative 
program in each executive department and agency. This 
policy of equal opportunity applies to and must be an in- 
tegral part of every aspect of personnel policy and practice 
in the employment, development, advancement, and treat- 
ment of civilian employees of the Federal Government. 

Sec. 2. The head of each executive department and 
agency shall establish and maintain an affirmative pro- 
gram of equal employment opportunity for all civilian 
employees and applicants for employment within his juris- 
diction in accordance with the policy set forth in section 1. 
It is the responsibility of each department and agency 
head, to the maximum extent possible, to provide sufficient 
resources to administer such a program in a positive and 
effective manner; assure that recruitment activities reach 
all sources of job candidates; utilize to the fullest extent the 
present skills of each employee; provide the maximum 
feasible opportunity to employees to enhance their skills so 
they may perform at their highest potential and advance in 
accordance with their abilities; provide training and ad- 
vice to managers and supervisors to assure their under- 
standing and implementation of the policy expressed in 
this Order; assure participation at the local level with other 
employers, schools, and public or private groups in coop- 
erative efforts to improve community conditions which 
affect employability; and provide for a system within the 
department or agency for periodically evaluating the 
effectiveness with which the policy of this Order is being 
carried out. 

Sec. 3. The Civil Service Commission shall provide 
leadership and guidance to departments and agencies in 
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the conduct of equal employment opportunity programs 
for the civilian employees of and applicants for employ- 
ment within the executive departments and agencies in 
order to assure that personnel operations in Government 
departments and agencies carry out the objective of equal 
opportunity for all persons. The Commission shall review 
and evaluate agency program operations periodically, ob- 
tain such reports from departments and agencies as it 
deems necessary, and report to the President as appro- 
priate on overall progress. The Commission will consult 
from time to time with such individuals, groups, or orga- 
nizations as may be of assistance in improving the Federal 
program and realizing the objectives of this Order. 

Sec. 4. The Civil Service Commission shall provide for 
the prompt, fair, and impartial consideration of all com- 
plaints of discrimination in Federal employment on the 
basis of race, color, religion, sex, or national origin. Agency 
systems shall provide access to counseling for employees 
who feel aggrieved and shall encourage the resolution of 
employee problems on an informal basis. Procedures for 
the consideration of complaints shall include at least one 
impartial review within the executive department or 
agency and shall provide for appeal to the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Sec. 5. The Civil Service Commission shall issue such 
regulations, orders, and instructions as it deems necessary 
and appropriate to carry out this Order and assure that 
the executive branch of the Government leads the way 
as an equal opportunity employer, and the head of each 
executive department and agency shall comply with the 
regulations, orders, and instructions issued by the Com- 
mission under this Order. 

Sec. 6. This Order applies (a) to military departments 
as defined in section 102 of title 5, United States Code, 
and executive agencies (other than the General Account- 
ing Office) as defined in section 105 of title 5, United 
States Code, and to the employees thereof (including 
employees paid from nonappropriated funds), and (b) to 
those portions of the legislative and judicial branches of 
the Federal Government and of the Government of the 
District of Columbia having positions in the competitive 
service and to the employees in those positions. This 
Order does not apply to aliens employed outside the limits 
of the United States. 

Sec. 7. Part I of Executive Order No. 11246 of Sep- 
tember 24, 1965, and those parts of Executive Order No. 
11375 of October 13, 1967, which apply to Federal em- 
ployment, are hereby superseded. 

RicHarp NIxon 
The White House 
August 8, 1969 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:24 p.m.. 
August 8, 1969] 


NOTE: For a memorandum from the President to heads of depart- 
ments and agencies, see the preceding item. For the report to the 
President by the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, see the 
following item. 
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Equal Employment Opportunity 


in the Federal Government 


Memorandum Report for the President From 
Robert E. Hampton, Chairman, United States 
Civil Service Commission. August 8, 1969 


You asked that I review the Government’s equal em- 
ployment opportunity program and report to you recom- 
mendations for policy and program changes. This is my 
report. 

There is no program in the Civil Service Commission of 
greater importance than the effort to achieve full equal- 
ity of employment opportunity in the Federal service. 
Assuring equal opportunity and eliminating any vestige 
of discrimination in employment practices is essential to 
the well-being of the Government and crucial to the na- 
tion. Race, color, religion, national origin, or sex must 
never affect the opportunity of an American to work for 
and advance within the Federal service. 





Review 

In making the review, we took the following actions: 

—Studied the ways in which the Federal Government 
had organized in the past for equal employment op- 
portunity and program effectiveness under each of 
these organizational approaches. 

—-Reviewed particularly the organization and results 
under the President’s Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity, which exercised program leader- 
ship immediately prior to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s assumption of responsibility in 1965. 

—Conducted a thorough analysis of efforts and results 
under Commission stewardship during the past three 
and one-half years. 

In reviewing program activities and progress since 
the Commission was assigned responsibility by Executive 
Order 11246, we did the following: 

—Requested and received recommendations from 
department and agency heads on future program 
direction. 

—Met with agency equal employment opportunity 
officers and directors of personnel to discuss progress 
and problems and to receive program suggestions. 

—Met with representatives of the Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance, the Department of Justice, 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, 
and the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, to obtain 
input from these Federal agencies having civil rights 
responsibilities. 

—Met with the Commission’s ten regional directors 
to gain their insights and program recommendations. 

—Consulted, through our regional directors, with 
Federal Executive Boards and Associations to get 
program ideas from managers of Federal installa- 
tions across the nation. 
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—Consulted at the staff level with minority group orga. 
nizations to assure consideration of their points of 
view and suggestions. 

—Met with representatives of women’s organizations 
and Federal agencies to obtain recommendations re. 
lating to equal employment of women in the Federal 
Government. 

We thus compiled a comprehensive base for overall as- 
sessment of the Federal equal employment opportunity 
program. We looked at its beginnings; we evaluated what 
has been done and what is underway; we attempted to 
assess our overall progress. Finally, we defined the chal- 
lenges which still must be met and mapped out a proposed 
course of action. 


Progress 


We can report that the Government has made signifi- 
cant progress in equal employment opportunity. Much 
has been done to open the doors of opportunity to many 
for whom they had been closed. 

—Since 1965, when the Civil Service Commission was 
given leadership responsibility for the Government's 
equal opportunity program, significant gains have 
been made in overall minority employment in the 
Federal service. 

—One-half million jobs, almost 20% of the Federal 
workforce in the Executive Branch, are held by 
minority group Americans. 

—The proportion of non-white persons employed in 
the Federal Government is almost 50% higher than 
the percentage of non-whites in the overall work- 
force in the United States—16% as contrasted with 
10.8%, based on most recent data available. In addi- 
tion, the Government employs over 70,000 Spanish 
sur-named Americans. 

Total employment figures, impressive as they are, can- 

not tell the whole story, either of progress or of failures. 

—Federal departments and agencies have engaged in 
action programs in their organizations and in their 
communities designed to improve equal employ- 
ment opportunity. 

—The climate in the Federal service for equal em- 
ployment opportunity has improved greatly over 
the past few years. 

—Equal opportunity is becoming recognized as an 
integral part of the responsibilities of each manager 
and supervisor in the Federal service. 

The employment system is continually being reviewed 
and modified by the Civil Service Commission to assure 
that it is in fact open on an equal basis to all our citizens 
and at the same time meets the needs of Federal agencies 
for qualified manpower. The ultimate strength of the 
equal opportunity effort depends not so much on systems, 
however, as it does on the extent to which it becomes an 
inseparable part of management so that the commitment 
to equal opportunity is fully reflected in the day-to-day 
operations of the Government. 
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Challenges 


The road to equal opportunity is neither an easy one 
nor a short one. While our destination is coming into 
sight, we have a great distance to go. For example: 

—Despite significant gains in overall employment of 
minority group persons in the Federal service, too 
many of our minority employees are concentrated 
at the lower grade levels, victims of inadequate edu- 
cation and past discrimination. Our women em- 
ployees are also largely concentrated in the lower 
grade levels. 

—Despite recruiting efforts, comparatively few minor- 
ity persons are entering the Government at the mid- 
dle level and in the professional occupations. 

—There are still many areas of the nation where Fed- 
eral employment of minority persons does not ade- 
quately measure up to the potential represented in 
the population generally. 

—Our system for gathering information on minority 
employment is not sufficiently refined to pinpoint 
problem areas or to serve as a means for effective 
program management. 

There is still a need for better understanding by em- 
ployees and supervisors alike of the objectives of the equal 
employment opportunity program. There are still Federal 
agencies which have not moved ahead as aggressively as 
the times demand in affirmatively seeking equal employ- 
ment opportunity relating to both minority employees and 
women. 

These are the challenges and they dictate some forth- 
right program changes. 


Upward Mobility 


First, we must exert every effort possible to encourage 
upward mobility of Federal employees now at the lower 
grade levels so that they may work at their fullest poten- 
tial. This can be done by training offered by the Govern- 
ment to employees who want the opportunity to improve 
their skills and qualify themselves for advancement. 
Therefore, we must: 

—improve on-the-job training programs for em- 

ployees; 

—make greater and more imaginative use of the Gov- 
ernment Employees’ Training Act for lower grade 
employees, including enrollment in non-Government 
training facilities; 

—-establish tuition-subsidy programs to encourage em- 
Ployees to qualify themselves for greater responsi- 
bilities; 

—provide additional cooperative work-study programs 
to bring persons previously denied the advantages of 
specialized training into occupations in which 
skilled manpower is needed; 

—bring training opportunities within easy reach of 
Federal employees by working with high schools 

and colleges to establish “off campus” facilities in 
Federal buildings; 
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—work with schools and colleges to assure that courses 
of study adequately prepare minority group Amer- 
icans for occupations in the Federal Government, 
particularly those in which there are manpower 
shortages; and 

—identify under-utilized employees, especially those at 
the lower levels, and provide them with work oppor- 
tunities commensurate with their abilities, training, 
and education. 


Recruiting 


Under the merit system of employment, we have made 
progress in recruiting minority group Americans to the 
Federal workforce. One-fifth of our employees are 
minority. 

Now we need to raise our sights. We cannot afford to 
let up in the effort to open doors at all levels in the Fed- 
eral service. We must be particularly concerned with col- 
lege recruitment to assure a fair opportunity to all persons 
for professional careers in the Government. In this way we 
will bring into Government qualified young men and 
women of all races and ethnic backgrounds who can as- 
sume positions of leadership and trust in the future. There 
are occupations and levels of responsibility in the Govern- 
ment service in which minority Americans and women are 
minimally represented. We must make these occupations 
and levels known and assure that our recruiting is aimed 
at all sources to attract persons into these fields. Also we 
must continue our participation at the local level with 
other employers, with schools, and with public and private 
groups on matters affecting the employability of persons 
for the Federal service, including efforts to assure ade- 
quate open housing near places of Government employ- 
ment. 


Supervisory Support 


The key to effective equal employment opportunity and 
to affirmative action to achieve this goal is the individual 
supervisor. He must have understanding of and sensi- 
tivity to the objective of the program and the needs and 
aspirations of individual employees. Training can be an 
effective tool in bringing this kind of understanding to 
him. 

To achieve this end, we plan to take the following 
steps: 

—require each employee who becomes a supervisor in 
the Federal Government to participate in appro- 
priate training courses to bring him understanding 
of and sensitivity to the goals of equal employment 
opportunity ; 

—call for performance evaluations of supervisors 
which reflect, where appropriate, the effectiveness of 
their efforts to carry out their equal opportunity 
responsibility; and 

—encourage recognition of employees, supervisors, or 
units demonstrating superior accomplishment in 
equal opportunity under the Incentive Awards Act. 
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As a correlative, the supervisor must recognize that 
corrective action will follow quickly and surely when dis- 
criminatory practices are disclosed. The new discrimina- 
tion complaint procedure which the Commission has 
ordered effective July 1, 1969, will help assure that 
instances of discrimination are disclosed so that corrective 
action can be taken immediately. 


Program Management 


While the Commission has leadership responsibility for 
the Government-wide equal employment opportunity 
program, each department and agency head is individu- 
ally responsible for the program in his organization. It is 
up to him to do the job. He must assure that the will for 
equal employment opportunity exists in his organization 
and must also see to it that adequate manpower and suffi- 
cient funds are provided to carry out an effective and 
affirmative program. Commission regulations require 
that by July 1, 1969 the agency head appoint a Director 
of Equal Employment Opportunity. He should be a high 
level official having the full confidence of the agency and 
with sufficient authority to assure action. 

Each agency has been required to prepare a plan of 
action to guide its equal opportunity activities. We will 
ask each department and agency head to revise his plan 
of action to accord with the emphasis reflected in this re- 
port. He will be requested to evaluate his progress in ac- 
cordance with the revised plan of action and based on 
guides supplied to him by the Commission. This will be 
part of a Government-wide agency self-evaluation pro- 
gram which we will institute and which will place respon- 
sibility for progress clearly on the agency head with review 
in the Civil Service Commission. We will ask for periodic 
progress reports from agency heads and I propose to re- 
port to you periodically on Government-wide progress on 
equal opportunity. 

At the same time, we will intensify our evaluations of 
agency equal employment opportunity efforts to provide 
meaningful assistance to agencies in meeting program 
goals. We will point out deficiencies, where they exist, 
show the need for action, and help assure progress in this 
critical area. 

To provide a data base for evaluation purposes by 
agencies as well as by the Civil Service Commission, we are 
authorizing the departments and agencies to maintain cer- 
tain minority employment data on automatic data proc- 
essing equipment, which under present restrictions they 
are unable to do. This approach will contribute current 
and comprehensive statistical information to assist in pro- 
gram management and will operate with proper safe- 
guards to assure individual privacy and the separation of 
minority employment data from all other personnel 
records. 

Equal employment opportunity is and must remain a 
major responsibility of each Civil Service Commission 
bureau and office. I am taking steps, however, to 
strengthen the focus and coordination within the Com- 
mission of our leadership responsibility for the Govern- 
ment-wide equal employment opportunity program. We 
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will thus be able to intensify our efforts to improve the 
program within each agency of Government. At the same 
time we will step up consultation with minority organiza. 
tions and Federal employee unions to assure their full par. 
ticipation in the Government’s efforts. 

To assure common understanding of the objectives 
and directions of the equal employment opportunity 
effort, I will convene as soon as practicable after July 1 a 
meeting of the Directors of Equal Employment Oppor. 
tunity of all Federal agencies. This will give us the op- 
portunity to strengthen the determination of those persons 
directly responsible for providing leadership to equal 
opportunity in the Federal Government. 


The Disadvantaged and Hard-Core Unemployed 


The new thrust for equal opportunity that I have out- 
lined in this memorandum will apply to all Federal em- 
ployees and applicants regardless of race, color, religion, 
national origin, or sex. At the same time, we must not 
forget our obligation as the nation’s largest employer to 
do our share in meeting the problems of the disadvantaged 
and the hard-core unemployed. Government agencies can 
hire and train disadvantaged persons. A number of special 
programs in different agencies are now underway to pro- 
vide training and employment to youth and to the hard- 
core unemployed. 

This effort must be strengthened. We will seek to work 
cooperatively with other departments of Government s0 
that Federal agencies may participate with other employ- 
ers in the application of programs funded for the employ- 
ment and development of disadvantaged Americans. We 
must find ways to give incentive to Federal agencies to 
develop imaginative programs so that the facilities of the 
Government can be used even more extensively for train- 
ing disadvantaged persons for possible Federal employ- 
ment. In addition, exempting from manpower ceiling 
controls positions held by disadvantaged persons, at least 
during the initial employment period when productivity 
is necessarily low; and offering classroom training during 
work hours for up to 25% of a new employee’s time are 
examples of possible approaches. 


Conclusion 


In summary, we have made progress in moving to 
ward true equal employment opportunity in the Federal 
Government. We have now reached a stage which requires 
rededication and new directions to assure further 
achievement. 

The program directions I have outlined in this memo- 
randum point the way in the vital areas of upward 
mobility of employees, recruiting, supervisory support, 
and program management as well as new opportunities for 
the disadvantaged and hard-core unemployed. We will 
move forward and work closely with agencies to develop 
the needed programs. 

To demonstrate the commitment of your Administra- 
tion to the objectives of this important effort, I recommend 
a new Executive Order be issued relating solely to equal 
opportunity in Federal employment and incorporating 
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the new directions we believe are necessary to achieve this 
important national goal. 

yore: For a memorandum from the President to heads of depart- 
ments and agencies and for the text of nis Executive order on equal 


employment opportunity in the Federal Government, see the 
preceding two items. 


Tax Reform Bill 


Statement by the President Following Passage of the Bill 
by the House of Representatives. August 8, 1969 


In my message to Congress on April 21, I stated that 
“we shall never make taxation popular, but we can make 
taxation fair.” 
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The tax reform bill just passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives is a long step in that direction. Not only did 
the House adopt, in essence, the administration’s pro- 
posed minimum income tax and low income allowance, 
but it also added many constructive reforms to the 16 we 
proposed initially. 

I am much aware of the many hours of cooperative 
labor that went into the preparation of this bill. To me this 
is further proof that the administration and the Congress, 
even in a time of politically divided government, can work 
constructively together to advance the national interest. 

While the administration will have some suggestions in 
the Senate on certain specifics of this bill, I strongly en- 
dorse its passage by the House and commend the principal 
architects of the bill on the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 





Revenue Sharing. August 8, 1969 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS TO THE NATION 
ON DOMESTIC PROGRAMS 


Text of the President’s Address on a New Family Assistance System, on Job 
Training and Placement, on the Office of Economic Opportunity, and on 


As you know, I returned last Sunday night from a trip around the 
world—a trip that took me to eight countries in 9 days. 

The purpose of this trip was to help lay the basis for a lasting peace, 
once the war in Vietnam is ended. In the course of it, I also saw once 
again the vigorous efforts so many new nations are making to leap the 


Here in the United States, we are more fortunate. We have the 
world’s most advanced industrial economy, the greatest wealth ever 
known to man, and the fullest measure of freedom ever enjoyed by any 


Yet we, too, have an urgent need to modernize our institutions—and 


We face an urban crisis, a social crisis—and at the same time, a 
crisis of confidence in the capacity of government to do its job. 

A third of a century of centralizing power and responsibility in 
Washington has produced a bureaucratic monstrosity, cumbersome, un- 


A third of a century of social experiment has left us a legacy of 
entrenched programs that have outlived their time or outgrown their 


A third of a century of unprecedented growth and change has 
strained our institutions, and raised serious questions about whether they 
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It is no accident, therefore, that we find increasing skepticism—and 
not only among the young, but among citizens everywhere—about the 
continuing capacity of government to master the challenges we face. 

Nowhere has the failure of government been more tragically ap- 
parent than in its efforts to help the poor, and especially in its system 
of public welfare. 


TARGET: REFORM 


Since taking office, one of my first priorities has been to repair the 
machinery of government, and put it in shape for the 1970s. I have made 
many changes designed to improve the functioning of the executive 
branch. I have asked Congress for a number of important structural 
reforms: among others, a wide-ranging postal reform, a comprehensive 
draft reform, a reform of the unemployment insurance and antihunger 
programs, and reform of the present confusing hodge-podge of Federal 
grants-in-aid. Last April 21 I sent Congress a message asking for a package 
of major tax reforms, including both the closing of loopholes and the 
removal of more than 2 million low-income tax-paying families from the 
tax rolls entirely. I am glad Congress is acting now on tax reform; I hope 
it acts soon on the other reforms as well. 

The purpose of all these reforms is to eliminate unfairness; to make 
government more effective as well as more efficient; and to bring an 
end to its chronic failure to deliver the service that it promises. 

My purpose tonight however, is not to review the past record, but 
to present a new set of reforms—a new set of proposals—a new and 
drastically different approach to the way in which government cares for 
those in need, and to the way the responsibilities are shared between 
the State and Federal governments. 

I have chosen to do so in a direct report to the people because 
these proposals call for public decisions of the first importance; because 
they represent a fundamental change in the Nation’s approach to one 
of its most pressing social problems; and because, quite deliberately, they 
also represent the first major reversal of the trend toward ever more 
centralization of government in Washington. After a third of a century 
of power flowing from the people and the States to Washington it is 
time for a New Federalism in which power, funds, and responsibility 
will flow from Washington to the States and to the people. 

During last year’s election campaign, I often made a point that 
touched a responsive chord wherever I traveled. 

I said that this Nation became great not because of what government 
did for people, but because of what people did for themselves. 

This new approach aims at helping the American people do more 
for themselves. 

It aims at getting everyone able to work off welfare rolls and onto 
payrolls. It aims at ending the unfairness in a system that has become 
unfair to the welfare recipient, unfair to the working poor, and unfair 
to the taxpayer. 

This new approach aims to make it possible for people—wherever 
in America they live—to receive their fair share of opportunity. It aims 


to ensure that people receiving aid, and who are able to work, contribute 
their fair share of productivity. 
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This new approach is embodied in a package of four measures: 
first, a complete replacement of the present welfare system; second, a 
comprehensive new job training and placement program; third, a re- 
vamping of the Office of Economic Opportunity; and fourth, a start 
on the sharing of the Federal tax revenues with the States. 

Next week— in three messages to the Congress and one statement— 
I will spell out in detail what these measures contain. Tonight I want to 
explain what they mean, what they are intended to achieve, and how 
they are related. 


WELFARE 


Whether measured by the anguish of the poor themselves, or by the 
drastically mounting burden on the taxpayer, the present welfare sys- 
tem has to be judged a colossal failure. 

Our States and cities find themselves sinking in a welfare quagmire, 
as caseloads increase, as costs escalate, and as the welfare system stagnates 
enterprise and perpetuates dependency. What began on a small scale in 
the depression thirties has become a monster in the prosperous sixties. 
The tragedy is not only that it is bringing States and cities to the brink of 
financial disaster, but also that it is failing to meet the elementary human, 
social, and financial needs of the poor. 

It breaks up homes. It often penalizes work. It robs recipients of 
dignity. And it grows. 

Benefit levels are grossly unequal—for a mother with three children, 
they range from an average of $263 a month in one State, down to an 
average of $39 in another State. So great an inequality is wrong; no child 
is “worth” more in one State than in another. One result of this inequality 
is to lure thousands more into already overcrowded inner cities, as un- 
prepared for city life as they are for city jobs. 

The present system creates an incentive for desertion. In most States, 
a family is denied welfare payments if a father is present—even though 
he is unable to support his family. In practice, this is what often happens: 
a father is unable to find a job at all, or one that will support his children. 
To make the children eligible for welfare, he leaves home—and the 
children are denied the authority, the discipline and the love that come 
with having a father in the house. This is wrong. 

The present system often makes it possible to receive more money 
on welfare than on a low-paying job. This creates an incentive not to 
work; it also is unfair to the working poor. It is morally wrong for a 
family that is working to try to make ends meet to receive less than the 
family across the street on welfare. This has been bitterly resented by 
the man who works, and rightly so—the rewards are just the opposite 
of what they should be. Its effect is to draw people off payrolls and onto 
welfare rolls—just the opposite of what government should be doing. 
To put it bluntly and simply—any system which makes it more profitable 
for a man not to work than to work, and which encourages a man to 
desert his family rather than stay with his family, is wrong and inde- 
fensible. 

We cannot simply ignore the failures of welfare, or expect them to 
go away. In the past 8 years, 3 million more people have been added to 
the welfare rolls—all in a period of low unemployment. If the present 
trend continues, another 4 million will have joined the welfare rolls by 
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1975. The financial cost will be crushing; the human cost will be 
suffocating. 

I propose that we abolish the present welfare system and adopt in its 
place a new family assistance system. Initially, this new system would cost 
more than welfare. But unlike welfare, it is designed to correct the condi- 
tion it deals with and thus to lessen the long-range burden. 

Under this plan, the so-called “adult categories” of aid—aid to the 
aged, the blind, and disabled—would be continued, and a national mini- 
mum standard for benefits would be set, with the Federal Government 
contributing to its cost and also sharing the cost of additional State pay- 
ments above that amount. 

But the program now called “Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren” —the program we normally think of when we think of “welfare”— 
would be done away with completely. The new family assistance system I 
propose in its place rests essentially on three principles: equality of treat- 
ment, a work requirement, and a work incentive. 

Its benefits would go to the working poor, as well as the nonworking ; 
to families with dependent children headed by a father, as well as to 
those headed by a mother; and a basic Federal minimum would be pro- 
vided, the same in every State. 

I propose that the Federal Government build a foundation under the 
income of every American family with dependent children that cannot 
care for itself—wherever in America that family may live. 

For a family of four now on welfare, with no outside income, the 
basic Federal payment would be $1,600 a year. States could add to that 
amount and most would do so. In no case would anyone’s present level of 
benefits be lowered. At the same time, this foundation would be one on 
which the family itself could build. Outside earnings would be encour- 
aged, not discouraged. The new worker could keep the first $60 a month of 
outside earnings with no reduction in his benefits, and beyond that his 
benefits would be reduced by only 50 cents for each dollar earned. 

By the same token, a family head already employed at low wages 
could get a family assistance supplement; those who work would no 
longer be discriminated against. A family of five in which the father 
earns $2,000 a year—which is the hard fact of life for many families— 
would get family assistance payments of $1,260 for a total income of 
$3,260. A family of seven earning $3,000 a year would have its income 
raised to $4,360. 

Thus, for the first time, the government would recognize that it has 
no less of an obligation to the working poor than to the nonworking poor; 
and for the first time, benefits would be scaled in such a way that it would 
always pay to work. 

With such incentives, most recipients who can work will want to 
work. This is part of the American character. 

But what of the others—those who can work but choose not to? 

The answer is very simple. 

Under this proposal, everyone who accepts benefits must also accept 
work or training provided suitable jobs are available either locally or at 
some distance if transportation is provided. The only exceptions would be 
those unable to work, and mothers of preschool children. Even mothers of 
preschool children, however, would have the opportunity to work—be- 
cause I am also proposing along with this a major expansion of day-care 
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centers to make it possible for mothers to take jobs by which they can 
support themselves and their children. 

This national floor under incomes for working or dependent families 
is not a “guaranteed income.” Under the guaranteed income proposal, 
everyone would be assured a minimum income, regardless of how much 
he was capable of earning, regardless of what his need was, regardless of 
whether or not he was willing to work. 

During the presidential campaign last year I opposed such a plan. I 
oppose it now, and will continue to oppose it. A guaranteed income would 
undermine the incentive to work; the family assistance plan increases the 
incentive to work. A guaranteed income establishes a right without respon- 
sibilities ; family assistance recognizes a need and establishes a responsibil- 
ity. It provides help to those in need, and in turn requires that those who 
receive help work to the extent of their capabilities. There is no reason 
why one person should be taxed so that another can choose to live idly. 

In States that now have benefit levels above the Federal floor, family 
assistance would help ease the States’ financial burdens. But in 20 States— 
those in which poverty is most widespread—the new Federal floor would 
be above present average benefit levels, and would mean a leap upward 
for many thousands of families that cannot care for themselves. 


MANPOWER TRAINING 


Next, let me turn to the job training proposals that are part of our 
full opportunity concept. America prides itself on being the “land of op- 
portunity.” I deeply believe in this ideal. 

Full opportunity means the chance for upward mobility on every rung 
of the economic ladder—and for every American, no matter what his han- 
dicaps of birth. 

The cold, hard truth is that a child born to a poor family has far less 
chance to make a good living than a child born to a middle-income family. 

He is born poor, fed poorly; and if his family is on welfare, he starts 
life in an atmosphere of handout and dependency; often he receives little 
preparation for work and less inspiration. The wonder of the American 
character is that so many have the spark and drive to fight their way up. 
But for millions of others, the burden of poverty in early life stifles that 
spark. 

The new family assistance would provide aid for needy families; it 
would establish a work requirement, and a work incentive; but these in 
turn require effective programs of job training and job placement— 
including a chance to qualify not just for any jobs, but for good jobs, that 
provide both additional self-respect and full self-support. 

Therefore, I am also sending a message to Congress calling for a 
complete overhaul of the Nation’s manpower training services. 

The Federal Government’s job training programs have been a ter- 
rible tangle of confusion and waste. They are overcentralized, overcate- 
gorized ; with good reason, many young people wonder why the Federal 
Government cannot take money out of one program that has too few 
applicants and use it instead to expand another that has too many. They 
wonder why they have to accept training programs they-have no interest 
in, instead of ones they care about. They want to be treated as human 
beings, not cogs in a machine. 

To remedy the confusion, arbitrariness and rigidity of the present 
system, the new Manpower Training Act would basically do three things: 
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—It would pull together the jumble of programs that currently 
exist, and equalize standards of eligibility. 

—It would provide flexible funding—so that Federal money would 
follow the demands of labor and industry, and flow into those 
programs that people most want and need. 

—It would decentralize administration, gradually moving it away 
from the Washington bureaucracy and turning it over to States 
and localities. 

In terms of its symbolic importance, I can hardly overemphasize 
this last point. For the first time, applying the principles of the New Fed- 
eralism, administration of a major established Federal program would be 
turned over to the States and local governments, recognizing that they 
are in a position to do the job better. 

For years, thoughtful Americans have talked of the need to decen- 
tralize government. The time has come to begin. 

Federal job training programs have grown to vast proportions, cost- 
ing more than a billion dollars a year. Yet they are essentially local in 
character. As long as the Federal Government continues to bear the cost, 
they can perfectly well be run by States and localities—and that way they 
can better be adapted to specific State and local needs. 

What I propose is not a sudden dumping of these programs on un- 
prepared local authorities, but rather a careful, phased transfer, with 
benchmarks of readiness and incentives for performance. If States and 
localities decline to pick up the responsibility, the Federal Government 
will continue to manage the programs. If they try and fail, the Federal 
Government can resume the responsibility. We should trust the American 
capacity for self-government enough to try. The only way to bring about 
decentralization is to do it, and this is the place to begin. 

The Manpower Training Act will have other provisions specifically 
designed to help move people off welfare rolls and onto payrolls: 

—A computerized job bank would be established, to match job- 

seekers with job vacancies. 

—For those on welfare, a $30 a month bonus would be offered as an 
incentive to go into job training. 

—For heads of families now on welfare, 150,000 new training slots 
would be opened. 

—As I mentioned previously, greatly expanded day-care center facil- 
ities would be provided for the children of welfare mothers who 
choose to work. However, these would be day-care centers with a 
difference. There is no single ideal to which this administration 
is more firmly committed than to the enriching of a child’s first 5 
years of life, and thus helping lift the poor out of misery at a time 
when a lift can help the most. Therefore, these day-care centers 
would offer more than custodial care; they would also be devoted 
to the development of vigorous young minds and bodies. As a fur- 
ther dividend, the day-care centers would offer employment to 
many welfare mothers themselves. 





OFFIcE oF Economic OpporTUNITY 


One common theme running through my proposals tonight is that of 
providing full opportunity for every American. A second theme is that of 
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trying to equip every American to play a productive role. A third is the 
need to make government itself workable—which means reshaping, re- 
forming, innovating. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity is an innovative agency—and 
thus it has a vital place in our efforts to develop new programs and apply 
new knowledge. But in order to do effectively what it can do best, OEO 
itself needs reorganization. 

In the past, OEO suffered from a confusion of roles, and from a mas- 
sive attempt to do everything at once, with the same people performing 
many conflicting functions: coodinating old programs, doing new re- 
search, setting up demonstration projects, evaluating results, and serving 
as advocates for the poor. As a result, inefficiency, waste, and resentment 
too often clouded the record of even its best accomplishments. 

This Administration has made a thorough study of OEO. We have 
assigned it a leading role in the effort to develop and test new approaches 
to the solving of social problems. OEO is to be a laboratory agency, where 
new ideas for helping people are tried on a pilot basis. When these prove 
successful, they can be “spun off” to operating departments or agencies— 
just as the space agency, for example, “spun off’ the weather satellite and 
the communications satellite when these proved successful. Then OEO 
will be free to concentrate on breaking even newer ground. 

OEO has a broad charter: not only to help make opportunity real, 
but to search out ways of making institutions more responsive, and to 
get behind the effects of poverty to the causes of poverty. These goals 
are fundamental commitments of this administration. 

The OEO reorganization to be announced next week will stress its 
innovative role. It also will stress accountability, a clear separation of 
functions, and a tighter, more effective organization of field operations. 


REVENUE SHARING 


We come now to a proposal which I consider profoundly important 
to the future of our Federal system of shared responsibilities. As we look 
ahead to the 1970’s and the 1980's, it also is vital in terms of ensuring 
that States and localities can continue to do their part in dealing with 
the kinds of social problems I have been discussing tonight. 

When we speak of poverty or jobs or opportunity, or making govern- 
ment more effective or getting it closer to the people, it brings us di- 
rectly to the financial plight of our States and cities. 

We can no longer have effective government on any level unless 
we have it on all levels. There is too much to be done for the cities to do 
it alone, or for the States to do it alone—or for Washington to do it alone. 

For a third of a century, power and responsibility have flowed 
toward Washington—and Washington has taken for its own the best 
sources of revenue. 

We intend to reverse this tide, and to turn back to the States a 
greater measure of responsibility—not as a way of avoiding problems, 
but as a better way of solving problems. Along with this should go a share 
of Federal revenues. I shall propose to the Congress next week that a set 
portion of the revenues from Federal income taxes be remitted directly 
to the States—with a minimum of Federal restrictions on how those 
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dollars are to be used, and with a requirement that a percentage of them 
be channeled through for the use of local governments. 

The funds provided under this program will not be great in the first 
year. But the principle will have been established, and the amounts will 
increase as our budgetary situation improves. 

As we look ahead to the complex tasks of the seventies, as we con- 
template the diversity of this vast and varied country, it is clear beyond 
question that effective, responsive government will require not one center 
of power, but many. This start on revenue sharing is a step toward the 
New Federalism. It is gesture of faith in America’s States and localities, 
and in the principles of democratic self-government. 

With this revenue sharing proposal, we follow through on a commit- 
ment I made in the last campaign; we follow through on a mandate which 
the electorate gave us last November—after nearly 40 years of moving 
power from the States to Washington, we begin in America a decade of de- 
centralization, a shifting of power away from the center whenever it can 
be used better locally. 

In recent years, we all have concentrated a great deal of attention 
on what we commonly call the “crisis of the cities.” These proposals I 
have made are addressed in part to that, but they also are focused much 
more broadly. 

They are addressed to the crisis of government—to adapting its 
structures and making it manageable. 

They are addressed to the crisis of poverty and need—which is rural 
as well as urban. This administration is committed to full opportunity on 
the farm as well as in the city; to a better life for rural America; to 
ensuring that government is responsive to the needs of rural America. 
These proposals will advance those goals. 

I have discussed these four matters together because together they 
make both a package and a pattern. They should be studied together, 
debated together, seen in perspective. 

These proposals will be controversial. They also are expensive. Let us 
face that fact frankly and directly. 

The first-year costs of the new family assistance program, including 
the child care centers and job training, would be $4 billion. I deliberated 
long and hard over whether we could afford such an outlay. I decided 
in favor of it for two reasons: because the costs would not begin until 
fiscal 1971, when I expect the funds to be available; and because I 
concluded that this is a reform we cannot afford not to undertake. The 
cost of continuing the present system, in financial as well as human terms, 
is staggering if projected into the 1970's. 

Revenue sharing would begin in the middle of fiscal 1971, at a half- 
year cost of a half billion dollars. This cuts into the Federal budget, but 
it represents relief for the equally hard-pressed States. It would help 
curb the rise in State and local taxes. 

Overall, we would be spending more—in the short run—to help 
people who now are poor and who now are unready for work or unable 
to find work. 

I see it this way: Every businessman and every working man knows 
what “start-up costs” are. They are a heavy investment made in early 


years, in the expectation that they will more than pay for themselves in 
future years. 
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The investment in these proposals is a human investment; it also is a 
“start-up cost” in turning around our dangerous decline into welfarism. 
We cannot produce productive people with the antiquated, wheezing, 
overloaded machine we now call the welfare system. 

If we fail to make this investment in work incentives now, if we 
merely try to patch up the system here and there, we will only be pouring 
good money after bad in ever-increasing amounts. 

If we do invest in this modernization, the heavily-burdened taxpayer 
at least will see the light at the end of the tunnel. And the man who now 
looks ahead only to a lifetime of dependency will see hope for a life of 
work and pride and dignity. 

In the final analysis, we cannot talk our way out of poverty; we 
cannot legislate our way out of poverty; but this Nation can work its 
way out of poverty. What America needs now is not more welfare but 
more “workfare.” 

The task of this Government, the great task of our people, is to 
provide the training for work, the incentive to work, the opportunity to 
work, and the reward for work. Together, these measures are a first 
long step in that direction. 

For those in the welfare system today, or struggling to fight their way 
out of poverty, these measures offer a way to independence through the 
dignity of work. 

For those able to work, these measures provide new opportunities 
to learn work and to find work. 

For the working poor—the forgotten poor—these measures offer a 
fair share in the assistance given to the poor. 

The new system establishes a direct link between the Government’s 
willingness to help the needy, and the willingness of the needy to help 
themselves. 

It removes the present incentive not to work, and substitutes an 
incentive to work; it removes the present incentive for families to break 
apart, and substitutes an incentive for families to stay together. 

It removes the blatant inequities, injustices, and indignities of the 
welfare system. 

It establishes a basic Federal floor, so that children in any State 
can have at least the minimum essentials of life. 

Together, these measures cushion the impact of welfare costs on 
States and localities, many of which have found themselves in fiscal 
crisis as costs have spiraled. 

They bring reason, order, and purpose into a tangle of overlapping 
programs, and show that government can be made to work. 

Poverty will not be defeated by a stroke of a pen signing a check; 
it will not be reduced to nothing overnight with slogans or ringing 
exhortations. 

Poverty is not only a state of income. It is also a state of mind and 
a state of health. Poverty must be conquered without sacrificing the will 
to work, for if we take the route of the permanent handout, the American 
character will itself be impoverished. 

In my recent trip around the world, I visited countries in all 
stages of economic development; countries with different social systems, 

different economic systems, different political systems. 
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In all of them, however, I found that one event had caught their 
imagination and lifted their spirits almost beyond measure: The trip 
of Apollo to the moon and back. On that historic day when the astronauts 
set foot on the moon, the spirit of Apollo 11 truly swept the world—a 
spirit of peace and brotherhood and adventure, and a spirit that thrilled 
to the knowledge that man had dreamed the impossible, dared the 
impossible, and done the impossible. 

Abolishing poverty, putting an end to dependency—like reaching 
for the moon a generation ago, that may be impossible. But in the spirit 
of Apollo, we can lift our sights and marshal our best efforts. We can 
resolve to make this the year, not that we reached the goal, but that we 
turned the corner: From a dismal cycle of dependency toward a new 
birth of independence; from despair toward hope; from an ominously 
mounting importance of government toward a new effectiveness of 
government—and toward a full opportunity for every American to share 
the bounty of this rich land. 


NOTE: The President delivered the address on nationwide radio and television at 
10 p.m. As printed above, this item follows the advance text, which carried the 
notation: “Because of TV time limitations, there may be minor deletion of this text 


on delivery. The President stands by the full text as printed above.” 





Federal Maritime Commission 


Statement by the President Upon Announcing 
His Intention To Nominate Mrs. Helen D. Bentley as 
Member and Chairman. August 9, 1969 


In nominating Helen Bentley as a member of the 
Federal Maritime Commission, I am conscious of the 
fact that in one way at least, this nomination is unique. 

Mrs. Bentley has earned a very strong position for 
herself in what most of us would feel to be “a man’s 
world”—the world of maritime affairs. As maritime editor 
of the Baltimore Sun, she has won the respect of all seg- 
ments—labor and management alike—in this field and 
has established a record of professional excellence unsur- 
passed by any maritime expert in the country. 

Although we are at the beginning of the age of space, 
it is good to be reminded that the United States is a sea 
power, a nation that has grown and prospered over the 
years because of our maritime trade with every corner 
of the earth and because our ports have been recognized 
as some of the best in the world. 

Helen Bentley knows the world of maritime trade. She 
has not only reported it from a desk at the Baltimore 
Sun; she has traveled all over the world to the great sea- 
ports, she has sailed on ships and learned much of their 
operations at first hand. She knows that maritime trade, 


which has played such an important part in the devel- 
opment of civilization in ages past, is still an important 
area today. 

She knows—-perhaps better than anyone else—the com- 
plex and profoundly important world of the sea and its 
influence on the strength and growth of our Nation. 

Although Mrs. Bentley is well aware that she is being 
nominated to this post solely on her very considerable 
merits as a maritime expert, it would be less than candid 
of me not to say how gratified I am to be able to nominate 
a woman to such an important position. 

There was once a time when, I suppose, there was a 
bit of condescension involved in appointing a woman to 
an important position. That day is gone. Mrs. Bentley is 
representative of the extremely well-qualified women we 
have been able to bring into Government service. As a 
knowledgeable lady in a man’s world, she has gained 4 
reputation for being the best there is. That, in the long 
run, is what we are looking for in any position, and I am 
doubly glad that in Mrs. Bentley we find that the best 
there is also just happens to be a charming and wonderful 
lady. 

And now I would like to add one important point: 
Upon Mrs. Bentley’s confirmation by the Senate, it is my 
intention to designate her as chairman of the Maritime 
Commission. 


Note: For biographic data concerning Mrs. Bentley, see the fol- 
lowing item. 
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Federal Maritime Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Mrs. Helen D. Bentley as Member and Chairman. 
August 9, 1969 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Mrs. Helen D. Bentley of Baltimore, Md., as a mem- 
ber and chairman of the Federal Maritime Commission. 
She will replace Rear Adm. John Harllee, U.S. Navy, 
retired, who has resigned. 

Since 1945 Mrs. Bentley has been employed as a re- 
porter and maritime editor of the Baltimore Sun. 

She received her bachelor of journalism degree from 
the University of Missouri in 1944. Following graduation, 
she worked for United Press in Fort Wayne, Ind., until 
1945. 

She has received numerous honors from various mari- 
time institutions. In 1954 she received an award from 
the Steamship Trade Association of Baltimore for dis- 
tinguished work on labor matters concerning the port. 
She has received the Women’s Advertising Club of Balti- 
more “Woman of the Year” award. In 1957 and 1958 
she received the American Merchant Marine Institution 
special award for television shows on maritime activities. 

She received the AFL-CIO Maritime Port Council of 
the Maritime Trades Department of the Port of Greater 
New York award for meritorious service to the Nation’s 
maritime industry. In 1968 she received the Propeller 
Club of the United States American Merchant Marine 
Writers Award. 

From 1950 until 1964 she produced a weekly television 
documentary, ““The Port That Built a City and State,” 
on maritime and world trade affairs. 

Since 1965 she has served as a public relations coun- 
selor for the American Association of Port Authorities. 


NOTE: For statement by the President on the appointment, see the 
preceding item. 


United States Ambassador to the 
Republic of Panama 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Robert M. Sayre of Virginia. August 9, 1969 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Robert Marion Sayre, of Falls Church, Va., as 
United States Ambassador to the Republic of Panama. A 
career Foreign Service officer of Class 1, Sayre has served, 
since July 1968, as United States Ambassador to Uruguay. 
In Panama, he will succeed Ambassador Charles W. 


Adair, Jr. 


Born on August 18, 1924, in Hillsboro, Oreg., Ambas- 
sador Sayre completed undergraduate work at Willamette 
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University (B.S., 1949). In 1956, he obtained a doctor 
of jurisprudence degree at George Washington University, 
and in 1960, he was awarded an M.A. degree in eco- 
nomics at Stanford University. In 1965, he received a 
doctor of laws degree from Willamette University. He is 
a member of the bar of the District of Columbia, and of 
the U.S. Supreme Court. From 1942 to 1946, Ambassa- 
dor Sayre served in the U.S. Army overseas, attaining the 
rank of captain, and he is a colonel in the U.S. Army 
Reserve. 

Ambassador Sayre entered the Department of State in 
1949, and the following year was an International Econ- 
omist, first in the Bureau of Economic Affairs and then in 
the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs. In 1952, he became 
International Relations Officer in the Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs. 

From 1955 to 1957, Mr. Sayre was Assistant, and then 
Officer-in-Charge, of Inter-American Security Affairs. 
He served as Chief of the Political Section in Lima from 
1957 to 1959, followed by an assignment to Havana as 
Economic and Financial Adviser. In 1961, he was named 
Executive Secretary of the President’s Task Force on 
Latin America, and as such was instrumental in the efforts 
that put together the Alliance for Progress. 

During 1961-64, Mr. Sayre served successively as Of- 
ficer-in-Charge, Deputy Director and Director of the 
Mexican Affairs desk. During this period, he arranged the 
visits of Presidents Kennedy and Johnson to various Latin 
American countries. In 1964 and 1965, he was the Latin 
American Adviser at the White House. He was Deputy 
Assistant Secretary in the Bureau of Inter-American Af- 
fairs during 1965-68, serving three Assistant Secretaries of 
State in this period. 

Ambassador Sayre is married to the former Elora 
Amanda Moynihan, and they have a daughter and two 
sons. 


United States Ambassador 
to Upper Volta 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


William E. Schaufele, Jr., of Ohio. August 9, 1969 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate William Everett Schaufele, Jr., of Avon Lake, Ohio, 
as United States Ambassador to the Republic of Upper 
Volta. A career Foreign Service officer of Class 2, 
Schaufele has served, since October, 1967, as Country 
Director for West Central Africa. In Ouagadougou, he 
will succeed Ambassador Elliott P. Skinner. 

Schaufele was born on December 7, 1923, at Lake- 
wood, Ohio, where he graduated from Lakewood High 
School. He attended Yale University (B.A., class of 1945) 
and Columbia University (M.I.A., 1950). During 1942- 
1946, he served with the U.S. Army overseas. 
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Joining the Foreign Service in 1950, he was Resident 
Officer, Pfaffenhofen an der Ilm and Augsburg, Germany 
(1950-52) ; Dusseldorf Labor Affairs Officer (1952-53) ; 
Munich Visa Officer, Economic Officer (1953-56) ; 
Casablanca Political/Labor Officer (1959-63) ; Bukavu 
Principal Officer (1963-64). Among his home assign- 
ments have been: International Economics (1956-57) ; 
Foreign Service Institute Professor (1957-58); Depart- 
ment, Officer in Charge Congo (Leopoldville) Affairs 
(1964-65) ; Deputy Director, Office of Central African 
Affairs (1965-66) ; Alternate Country Director for Cen- 
tral Africa, Malagasy Republic and Mauritius (1966— 
67). 

Schaufele is married to the former Heather Moon, of 
Bakersfield, Calif., and they have two sons. 


United States Ambassador to Uruguay 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


Charles W. Adair, Jr., of Virginia. August 9, 1969 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Charles Wallace Adair, Jr., of Virginia, a Foreign 
Service officer of the rank of Career Minister, as United 
States Ambassador to Uruguay. Adair has been United 
States Ambassador to Panama since May, 1965. In 
Montevideo, he will succeed Ambassador Robert M. 
Sayre. 

Born in Xenia, Ohio, on January 26, 1914, Ambassa- 
dor Adair received the A.B. degree from the University 
of Wisconsin in 1935; he subsequently attended the 
American Institute of Banking (1937-38), George 
Washington University, (1938-39) and Princeton Uni- 
versity (1947-48 ) for graduate study. 

Ambassador Adair entered the Foreign Service in 1940, 
and has served in Mexico, India, Brazil, and Belgium. 
He was a member of the U.S. Delegation to the NATO 
Ministerial Meeting in December, 1953; Alternate U.S. 
Representative to the Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope in Geneva, 1955; Vice Chairman of the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the 12th Session of the Contracting Parties of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade in Geneva, 
1957; U.S. Representative and Chairman of the Officials 
Meeting of the Colombo Plan Consultative Committee 
in Seattle, 1958; Alternate U.S. Representative to the 
Colombo Plan Consultative Committee Ministerial Meet- 
ing in November, 1958; and U.S. Representative to the 
SEATO Economic Committee Meeting in Bangkok in 
November, 1958. 

In December, 1959, Ambassador Adair was appointed 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Af- 
fairs. He became Economics Officer, Paris (NATO) in 
1961, and Deputy Secretary General, Paris (OECD/ 
IS) in that same year. In 1963, he assumed the duties 
of Deputy Chief of Mission in Buenos Aires, before be- 
coming U.S. Envoy to Panama in 1965. 
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Ambassador Adair is married to the former Caroline 
Marshall, and they have a son and two daughters, 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


August 4 


The President met with the joint bipartisan leadership 
to report on his his trip to Asia and Romania. 

The President has appointed Richard A. Kern and 
Dr. John Lundgren to be members of the National Ad- 
visory Committee on the Selection of Physicians, Dentists, 
and Allied Specialists and the National Health Resources 
Advisory Committee. In addition, the President has des- 
ignated Dr. August H. Groeschel as Chairman of the 
combined committees. 


The President has reappointed George M. Bunker, 
Otto Pragan, and Samuel M. Nabrit as members of the 
Board of Vocational Education for terms expiring Feb- 
ruary 12, 1972. 

August 5 

The President has accepted the resignation of 
Gardner Ackley as Ambassador to Italy, and of Henry 
Stebbins as Ambassador to Uganda. 

The President has authorized allocations of disaster 
relief assistance as follows: California, $25 million; 


Colorado, $1.5 million; Iowa, $500,000; and Minnesota, 
$150,000. 


August 6 


The President is appointing Edward L. Gruber to be 
a member of the Board of Visitors of the United States 
Naval Academy for a term expiring December 30, 1971. 


August 7 


The President intends to nominate Louis R. Bruce to 
be Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

The President has agreed to withdraw the name of 
John G. Hurd from nominatign to be United States 
Ambassador to Venezuela, at Mr. Hurd’s request. 
August 8 


The President announced the appointment of Kurt 
Scott Kaleo Moylan of Agana, Guam, to be Secretary 
of Guam. 


August 9 


The President intends to nominate Rex M. Mattingly 
to be a member of the Renegotiation Board. 
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ACTS APPROVED 
BY THE PRESIDENT 


Approved August 2, 1969 


gn 10070.............. Public Law 91-50 
An Act to continue for a temporary period 
the existing interest equalization tax. 


Approved August 4, 1969 


Private Law 91-34 
An Act for the relief of Sergeant First 
Class Patrick Marratto, United States Army 
(retired) . 


I nccnncns a Private Law 91-33 
An Act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. A. F. 
Elgin. 

SE eens eee ee ae Public Law 91-52 


An Act to consent to the upper Niobrara 
River compact between the States of Wyo- 
ming and Nebraska. 

Public Law 91-51 
An Act to amend the National Commission 
on Product Safety Act in order to extend 
the life of the Commission so that it may 
complete its assigned tasks. 


Approved August 7, 1969 


OY Public Law 91-53 
An Act to provide for the collection of the 
Federal unemployment tax in quarterly in- 
stallments during each taxable year; to 
make status of employer depend on em- 
ployment during preceding as well as cur- 
rent taxable year; to exclude from the 
computation of the excess the balance in 
the employment security administration 
account as of the close of fiscal years 1970 
through 1972; to raise the limitation on 
the amount authorized to be made avail- 
able for expenditure out of the employ- 
ment security administration account by 
the amounts so excluded; and for other 
purposes. 


Approved August 9, 1969 


Public Law 91-54 
An Act to promote health and safety in the 
building trades and construction industry 
in all Federal and federally financed or 
federally assisted construction projects. 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE' 


Submitted August 5, 1969 


Rosert StraAvusz-HvupE, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
the Kingdom of Morocco. 

CHARLES T. Cross, of California, a Foreign 
Service Officer of Class one, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Re- 
public of Singapore. 

JaMES T. LUNSFoRD, of Alabama, to be United 
States Marshal for the Middle District of 
Alabama for the term of 4 years vice 
William M. Parker, Jr. 

MARVIN G. WASHINGTON, of Michigan, to be 
United States Marshal for the Western Dis- 
trict of Michigan for the term of 4 years 
vice Floyd Stevens. 

MARSHALL F. Rousseau, of Texas, to be 
United States Marshal for the Southern 
District of Texas for the term of 4 years 
vice Marion M. Hale. 

CuHarRLes S. Guy, of Pennsylvania, to be 
United States Marshal for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania for the term of 4 
years vice James F. Delaney. 


Submitted August 6, 1969 


NATHANIEL SAMUELS, Of New York, to be 
United States Alternate Governor of the 
International Monetary Fund for a term 
of 5 years; United States Alternate Gov- 
ernor of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development for a term 
of 5 years; United States Alternate Gov- 
ernor of the Inter-American Development 
Bank for a term of 5 years and until his 
successor has been appointed; and United 
States Alternate Governor of the Asian 
Development Bank. 


Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE—Continued 


Vice ApM. Lot ENsEY, U.S. Navy, for appoint- 
ment to the grade of vice admiral on the 
retired list pursuant to Title 10, United 
States Code, Section 5233. 

Having designated Rear ADM. FREDERICK H. 
MIcHAELIs, U.S. Navy, for commands and 
other duties determined by the President 
to be within the contemplation of Title 
10, United States Code, Section 5231, I 
nominate him for appointment to the 
grade of vice admiral while so serving. 


Submitted August 7, 1969 


Louis R. Bruce, of New York, to be Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, vice Robert 
LaFollette Bennett, resigned. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released August 6, 1969 


Press conference of James D. Hodgson, Under 
Secretary of Labor and Laurence H. Silber- 
man, Solicitor of Labor, concerning the 
message to Congress on occupational 
health and safety. 


Released August 7, 1969 


Press conference of Daniel P. Moynihan, 
Assistant to the President for Urban 
Affairs; James M. Beggs, Under Secretary 
of Transportation; and Carlos Villarreal, 
Administrator of Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion on the transportation message. 


Released August 8, 1969 


The President’s address to the Nation on 
domestic programs, as delivered for radio 
and television. 
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Ambassadors, US. 


Costa Rica, Clarence Boonstra__-___ 1023 
Malagasy Republic and Mauritius, 
yy eee 1023 
I TE isin cammacae 970, 1024 
i 963 
Rg Se ee 976 
Rockefeller, Gov. Nelson A____--_-____ 922 
Romania 
President Nicolae Ceausescu___ 1065-1070 
President’s trip to_....----- 926, 1065-1071 
U.S. Ambassador to.------------- 949, 977 
Ere 976 
eee Dery Pe 932 
St. Lawrence Seaway, 10th anniversary 
OES eet tees cc eee 922, 924 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration, Advisory Board__-.-----~~- 933 


SALT talks. See Strategic arms limita- 
tion talks. 


Schroeder, H. Kenneth, Jr_------------ 933 
Seaton, Frederick A.................. 932 
Shafer, Gov. Raymond P__-_----- 1010, 1023 
Shriver, Repr. Garner E_.......----... 976 
Ne er 977 
Simler, Maj. Gen. George B__-_-------- 933 
Singh, Foreign Minister Dinesh__----- 976 
See, BONN ain a cc eecnnncan 948 
es Siete ce cncaenenaes 932 
a 987 
Souris-Red-Rainy River Basins Com- 

A eee 930 
Soviet Union 

Arms control talks with U.S_-_---- 929, 948 

Cosmonauts, posthumous medals, in- 

clusion on Apollo 11 flight--_-- 998, 999 

Space program 

RI Beieiicccsecenceanensecaawes 932 

ae eee eee 926, 


932, 976, 997-999, 1016, 1032, 1034, 1036, 
1041, 1044, 1049, 1057, 1062, 1066, 1070, 


1071 
World reaction to Apollo 11 moon 
ene 1034, 1036, 
1041, 1044, 1049, 1057, 1062, 1066, 1070 
GSpein, Jayne Dawe... 262-2 cnnnscce 976 
Springer, Repr. William L_-_--------- 1009 
ee ee ES 1009 
State, Department of 
Ambassadors, appointments, etc_-_--- 931, 
933, 949, 970, 971, 974, 977, 1010, 1023, 
1024 
EE heh iicset nce cccascsse 990 


Statements by the President 


American Revolution Bicentennial 
Commission, appointment of mem- 
NE hate ark ad wow eas ecne 931 

Apollo 11, inclusion on flight of 
commemorative Soviet medals and 
Apollo 204 medals and crew patch.. 999 

Asian Development Bank-_-_-____-_-_---- 1042 

Budget, additional reduction in 
spending for fiscal year 1970__----- 1020 

India, following arrival in New Delhi_ 1056 

National Goals Research Staff, estab- 
ee ee 982 

Pakistan, following arrival in Lahore_ 1061 

Philippines, departure from Manila-_-_ 1039 

President Thieu’s speech on elections 
in South Vietnam 


Thailand, following arrival in Bang- 
REN AE IIE SS 1048 

Vietnam, Republic of, following ar- 
rival in Saigon 
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Statements Other Than Presidential 


Vietnam, Republic of, President 
Nguyen Van Thieu, following dis- 
cussions at Independence Palace--_ 

Sterling, John E. Wallace__..-----.--- 

SS Se 

Stilwell, Lt. Gen. Richard G-----.---. 

Strategic arms limitation talks, ap- 
pointment of senior membership of 
, GORI nn nc rccctsescsccsscs 

Stratton, Repr. Samuel S_-..---------- 


Suharto, President.-..-__-- 1041, 1043, 1046 
Tariff Commission, United States. 1018, 1024 


Temporary Commission on Pennsyl- 
ee 
Thailand 


King Bhumibol Adulyadej-_-.-------. 1 


Lord Mayor of Bangkok, Chalit 


ee eee 1 


Preaident’s visit to.........-<....<- 


7 
1048, 1050, 1051, 1055 


Prime Minister Thanom Kittikac- 
PS i staph ls cians a an ates 
Thanom Kittikachorn, Prime Minister__ 
Thieu, President. See Nguyen Van 
Thieu, President. 
OS 
Thompson, Llewellyn_-_.....--------- 
Tiemann, Gov. Norbert T.------------ 
Treasury, Department of the, Secretary_ 


Trudeau, Prime Minister Pierre Elliott_ 


Unemployment insurance system, pro- 


United Kingdom 
DUS 6 CUS Ciiiicntccannnceccas 


Prime Minister Harold Wilson. 1009, 1070 


United Nations 


Commander in Chief, United Nations 
Command/Commander, United 
States Forces, Korea_........---- 





United Nations—Continued 


Military Staff Committee, Senior 
U.S. Army member 
Panel of the United Nations Asso- 
Population control 
United Service Organizations, Inc 
United States courts 


New Hampshire 


US.district judges | — 


District of Columbia 


U.S.S. Hornet, remarks following return 

of Apollo 11 astronauts from lunar 
Utah, U.S. attorney___________---__-_- 
Utt, Repr. James B 


Veneman, John G 

Vietnam, Republic of 

international supervision, 

National Liberation Front, participa- 
tion in elections 








Vietnam, Republic of—Continued 


1051-1053 


President Nguyen Van Thieu_._.____ 

President's visit to............. 1051-1054 
Vietnam conflict 

Medal of Honor awards__.........__ 969 

a 1052, 1053 

Presidential Unit Citation_.......__ 


Withdrawal of U.S. forces in South 
WHE neiecninnindiossmmr eee 
Virgin Islands, U.S. district Judge____-_- 
Visitor Facilities Advisory Commission, 
RINNE eidiaisdcinnconcrtgcedniencbinkae 


Wallace, Bruce Allen................. 
Wy We Gin ccnccccianiccmeeen 
Washington, U.S. attorney, western 

GH essdadccicntossseneneee 
Washington-Lee High School rowing 


Wee, TUR cc citicrosnntmtiiaas 
White, Lt. Col. Edward H., 2d_-_--_--- 
White House Fellows, President’s Com- 

TIE Wiiksin cn cssnacssedecae 


White House Statements 


Minister Tom Mboya of Kenya, as- 
En 


Wilson, Prime Minister Harold.... 1009, 1070 


Wisconsin 
gE 
U.S. marshal, western district.....-. 
Yahya Khan, President-_-_--- 1060, 1062, 1064 
BS | Re 977 


Youth, American Field Service stu- 
GIO ccctracccndianatmunisstimbiiiiadn 


Ziegler, Ronald____......--.....--.-- 














